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MR. GLADSTONE AT WREXHAM. 


the subject; but he appreciates the advantage of in- 
centives to rapine and disorder which are addressed ex- 


R. GLADSTONE has attained considerable success in | clusively to an ignorant and prejudiced audience. It 
his scheme of propagating agitation in Wales. The | might be desirable to preserve the Welsh language if it 
two speeches at Wrexham had the same object; and, in- | were possible for any community to be permanently or for 


deed, they might, by the exercise ofa little ingenuity, be | any considerable time bilingual. 


The knowledge of two 


easily reduced to one. The political partisans whom he | languages is in itself an intellectual accomplishment and 
first addressed were exhorted to support his policy as the | an education of no mean order; but one of the two tongues 
most effective method of procuring the redress of their | will certainly be disused in the next generation. The Welsh 


imaginary local grievances. The speech at the Eisteddfod | can acquire useful knowledge only through English, and 


was devoted to extravagant flattery of the audience, and it 
_ is not surprising that a great multitude of Welshmen heard 
their own praises with satisfaction. The more responsible 
promoters of the festival had entreated Mr. GiapsTonE to 
abandon his purpose of making a political speech. The 
institution which they represented as they reminded 
- him, and as he already knew, kept clear of political contro- 


they will not understand English if they are persuaded or 
inclined to speak their native Welsh. One of the numerous 
proofs of the disadvantages under which they now suffer 
is the fact that the Mormons found in South Wales the 
largest supply of converts in proportion to the population. 
At Wrexham, as formerly at Swansea, Mr. GLADSTONE is 
apparently surprised to find that English and Norman forts 


versy from its origin, fifty years ago. It is evident that, if| are thickly spread along the Border. A similar remark 


the precedent which he has now set is followed hereafter, 
Conservatives, neutral students of literature and history, 
and, generally speaking, the whole of the Welsh upper 
¢lass, will be compelled to renounce their connexion with an 
Association which will have become a political club. The 
Committee and the guarantors protested, with the single 
exception of Mr. Osporne MorcGay, unanimously against 
Mr. Guapstone’s rude violation of an honourable and con- 
venient understanding. That Mr. Osporne Morcan should 
prefer the interests of his party and the wishes of his leader 
to all other considerations is less surprising than the fact 
that he stood alone among his colleagues. Those who had en- 
gaged to guarantee the managers of the undertaking against 
' Joss have a special right to complain. At Wrexham, as else- 
‘where, Mr. Giapstove is indifferent to the opinions and 
rights of the classes as long as he commands the plaudits of 
‘the masses. The paymasters of the Eisteddfod must have 
"listened with profound indignation to his adulatory periods. 
little incident which happened before Mr. GLapsToNE 
tpoke might be considered typical of his tastes, his motives, 
and his sincerity. He had, he said, found hiniself placed 
‘ within a yard or two of a brass band, and he reasonably 
anticipated some inconvenience from their vicinity ; but 
the performers were Welsh, and their music was probably 
selected in honour of the eminent visitor. As might be 
expected, they played a Welsh tune, and Mr. GLapsTonE at 
‘once discovered that the “ March of the Men of Harlech” 
was preferable to the National Anthem. By a flourish of 
trumpets executed in his own honour he was not even 
‘deafened. To many a metaphorical flourish he has long 
“been accustomed. In collecting materials for flattery of 
Wales Mr. Grapstone actually hit on a just literary re- 
mark. It is perfectly true that SuaKsPEarE shows a liking 
for the Welsh character, and that he evidently prefers 
‘Fivetren to the Scotch and Irish captains who repre- 
“sent the nations which were then not popular in Eng- 
It might have been supposed that Sir Huan Evans 
of The Merry Wives of Windsor would not have sug- 
gested a political allusion; but Mr. GiapsTone was struck 
‘with the exceptional presence of a Welsh clergyman in 
‘the precincts of Windsor. Such promotion, he thinks, 
4s not known in these days, though poor Sir Huan is 
not represented as the holder of a valuable benefice ; but 
Suaxspeane’s introduction of a Welsh parson in the heart 
of England reminds Mr. Giapstoye that in former times 
English bishops and incumbents were thrust by the Go- 
yernment of the day on unwilling congregations. Sir 
Hvax Evans little thought that his name and his dialect 
Would furnish an argument in favour of Disestablish- 
ment. : It was, perhaps, excusable to insist at an Eistedd- 
fod on the expediency of preserving the Welsh language. 


would apply equally to the less primitive towers and peel- 
houses which mark the ancient frontier of England and 
Scotland. No critic who ridicules the project of Home 
Rule for Wales has ever denied that the Principality, after 
generations of. Border war, was reduced to the condition of 
a conquered country. The castles were converted into 
ruins or into peaceful habitations as soon as Home Rule for 
Wales had been finally suppressed. The extension of 
English laws to a mountainous district inhabited by half- 
civilized Celtic tribes produced admirable results, Until 
Mr.G.apsTonE invented a new pretext for a national feud, 
it had not occurred either to Captain FLUELLEN or to Sir 
Hvucu Evans that they were aggrieved by English patronage 
or by holding commissions in the King’s army. SHAKSPEARE 
records in the death-roll of Agincourt another Welshman 
of higher rank. The name of Davy Gam, Esquire, closes 
the list of princes and peers who had fallen in battle. His 
service under Henry wie probably thought consistent 
with the soundest patriotism. Mr. GLapsTONE suggests 
that SHaKsPeaRE must have sought to pay court-to Queen 
E1zaBetu by his pleasant mention of some of the country- 
men of the Tudors. Fanciful literary conjectures are more 
innocent and more interesting than appeals to the instinct 
of separation and disorder. 

In his earlier speech Mr. GiapstonE suggested to dis- 
contented Welshmen a ground of consolation for disappoint- 
ments which they are supposed to have incurred. The delay 
of the beneficent introduction of Home Rule into Ireland 
has in his opinion incidentally produced the happy result 
of inciting discontent and agitation in Wales. If, he said, 
Parliament had at once accepted his scheme for reconciling 
Ireland to English rule, both Scotland and Wales would 
probably have continued to maintain the friendly relations 
with England which had never previously been disturbed. 
The rejection of the Home Rule Bill, the change of Govern- 
ment, and his own reckless agitation against the enforce- 
ment of the law in Ireland have not unnaturally encouraged 
the two other members of the group which takes the 
name of the United Kingdom to imagine and exaggerate 
grievances of their own. Accordingly Wales, if not Scotland, 
has taken example by Ireland; and Wales in particular 
meditates some kind of social and political revolution which 
had never, been contemplated in former times. In_ this 
speculation Mr. Giapstonz is probably well advised. There 
is no doubt that disaffection is a contagious disease, and 
Wales might have thought of emulating the achievements 
of Ireland, even if Davirr had not brought the infection 
over in his visit to Wales. Mr. Grapstone abstains 
from specifying the innovations which are to be prop 

in deference to the malcontents of Wales; but he is 
well aware that lawlessness is already rife, and that the 


Mr. Gapstone probably feels no ethnological interest in 


foundations of proprietary right are threatened with dis- 
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turbance. He has evidently resolved to throw the Esta- 
blished Church in Wales as a sop to his eager followers. 
They will believe, with or without reason, that he also favours 
the tithe agitation and the kindred measures which are 
proposed by Welsh journalists for the confiscation of pro- 


perty. Whatever may be his real opinions or intentions, | inge 


e either sympathizes with the doctrines formulated by 
Davitt or he chooses to be misunderstood. It might have 
been supposed that a former Prime Minister would confine 
himself within the limits of the law, but Mr. GLapsToneE re- 

ted at Wrexham in more general terms the proposition 
that legislators who make laws of which Mr. GLapsToNnE 
disapproves are more culpable than those who break the 
law. So profligate a doctrine has never been enunciated by 
any politician who had a claim to be regarded as a states- 
man. It may be Mr. Guiapstone’s opinion that the Parlia- 
ment which has not yet disestablished land-owners or even 
tithe-owners is more guilty than the rioters who oppose the 
execution of the law or the demagogues who openly preach 
spoliation. For these indefinite schemes of spoliation Mr. 
GuapstoxE has not a word of censure. He hopes that a 
hundred Scotch and Welsh members will vote steadily 
together in support of any mischievous measures which 
may be applied to either country. The recklessness of Mr. 
GuapsTone’s present designs is incidentally displayed in his 
drivelling compliment to a great foreign Empire. Home 
Rule has, as he asserts, been conceded to Galicia, and, there- 
fore, “although he is not in the habit of speaking well of 
“ Austria,” its policy contrasts favourably with that of 
England. Mr. Guiapstoye cannot have forgotten his abject 
apology to the Austrian Government for the offensive lan- 
guage which he had used “in a position of greater freedom 
“ and less responsibility.” He repeats the affront merely 
because it suits his rhetorical purpose. 


THE NEW HESPERIDES. 


KY since Mr. GLADSTONE some years ago took up the 
parable of jam, and indeed from a still earlier period, 
there has been a tendency, chiefly at that season which is 
the season both of silliness and fruit, to urge on the British 
farmer and the British labourer the transformation of 
England into one vast orchard. . Every year we are gravely 
asked whether it is not a dreadful thing that so much money 
should go out of the country for apples, gravely informed 
that modest profits of ten, twenty, fifty, or a hundred pounds 
per annum can be obtained per acre from land planted with 
fruit trees, and presented Lemay also it may be) with a 
picture of an England “ pink and pearly with fruit blossoms” 
in the spring, and “overshadowed with burdens of ripe and 
“ruddy fruit” in the autumn. Every now and then the 

roject becomes a stick, good as another, to beat that patient 
Ser the landowner, with ; and it is shown how the abolition 
of the mysteriously wicked land laws will cause the three- 
apple tree to bear ten apples with a delightful and automatic 
certainty. An even more ingenious discovery is that the 
equally wicked opposition to Sugar Bounties will make 
dearer the sugar which is to be used in making the jam 
from the fruit that is to be grown upon the trees which are 
yet to be planted. This year the thing has been worked out 
with greater precision than ever—on paper—and we have 
been shown how at positively no expense the poor but honest 
labourer. can be provided with so many rooms, so many 
acres, so many fruit trees, so many feet of glasshouse, so 
many more feet of frames, and as an inevitable consequence 
so many pounds coming in regularly to his exchequer. 

It is a pity to dash these pretty pictures with cold water, 
even as, only too frequently, the pink and pearly blossoms 
of our journalist’s imagination are dashed by spring's in- 
clemency ; and it may be admitted that here, as everywhere 
else, there is room for great improvement in English agri- 
culture. No doubt the way in which farm orchards espe- 
cially have been allowed to become merely groves of half-life- 
less stumps, bearing, if they bear at all, occasional crops 
of under-sized and under-flavoured fruit, is discreditable 
enough, and the strange folly which prefers to surround 
houses with hideous scraggy conifers instead of handsome 
and profitable fruit trees and bushes is ludicrous enough. 
But it is a long way from these rational propositions to the 
universal recommendation of fruit-farming, and a still 
longer to what we venture to think the most dangerous 
er ge of fruit-farming on a small scale. No doubt this 


sounds very pretty and pastoral, and suggestive of | almost always yield something; while, unlike other crop 


gardeners’ daughters (after the Laureate) multiplied in 
graceful attitudes all over the land. No doubt there are 
plenty of nurserymen who will be very glad to supply the 
“ stuff,” as the trade calls trees, and glaziers who will be 
equally ready to put up the houses and frames, and 
ingenious persons with ready pens who will show that 
a profit of fifty pounds per acre is just as safe as the 
Bank, and journalists who, honestly knowing nothing about 
the matter, will draw arrangements in pink and pearl, 
like our friend above quoted. We are, we say, very loath 
to throw cold water on all this. But there are certain 
things which it is very desirable to set before all these 
sanguine folk, and most particularly before that class of 
them which is either prepared on its own account to risk 
or anxious to invite others to risk the “little all,” and to 
get into debt, perhaps, for that all, by embarking on what 
is, in plain language, one of the most desperately risky 
businesses that any one can set his hand to. In the first 
place, there is the favourite statement about the money 
going out of the country which might stay in it. Do the 
people, we often wonder, who talk like this imagine that, 
if our labourers set up as fruit-growers, foreigners will leave 
off exporting fruit? that they will be frightened out of the 
field 1 that protective duties will be imposed to keep them out? 
The natural result, on the other hand, will be that, with the 
enlarged supply, prices will fall, as they have fallen in so many 
other departments, and a cut-throat competition will take 
place. But this is only the beginning of our douche for 
the believers in golden apples. Even supposing that pre- 
sent prices could be maintained, are they quite certain that 
those prices are so profitable? Some practical knowledge 
of the facts, and some considerable reading of the specialist 
newspapers in this department, make us doubt this very 
considerably. It is, we believe, the universal, or almost 
universal, opinion of practical men that, though produce in 
any way exceptional, either in quality, appearance, or time 
of ripening (especially the latter), will command excellent 
prices, the ordinary run of fruit, produced in the ordi- 
nary way, at the ordinary times, pays anything but a hand- 
some return, while inferior produce, especially in a time of 
“ glut,” is practically unsaleable. Yet it would be almost 
impossible for the labourer-grower, without far larger capital 
and much greater skill than he can be supposed to possess, 
to go in for the production of March strawberries and May 
peaches, of very early and very late grapes, of that yet undis- 
covered spring-keeping pear, the equivalent of which we now 
have to import from California, and so forth. And if he did 

what would happen? Why, exactly as before ; prices woull 

go down and his margin of profit would vanish. 

But we have not done. Let this bit of pessimism go 
the way of the other; let the stern Covent Garden sales 
man, and the public, insanely desirous of cheapness, who 


cause his sternness, be waved off equally with the wicked ‘ 


foreigner. We have got a third woe for the non-capitalist 
and small-scale grower. With all respect for the paper 
orchardists, their idea of a fruit-tree seems to us a litte 
too much like the mathematical “rigid bar.” It is a tre 
which costs a shilling or two to buy, begins to bear directly 
it is planted, bears abundantly, and bears every year. We 
are not practically acquainted with such a tree, and 
we doubt very much whether any one outside the ranks 
of the compilers of nurserymen’s catalogues is ; while even 
the more respectable of these would hardly pledge themselves 
to the providing of it. Standard apple and other trees of 
the usual orchard growth are not things that can be & 
temporized, and, though they are much more trustworthy 
than smaller ones, even they cannot be trusted to bear 
large crops year by year. The small pyramid and cordon 
trees, now so much recommended, are, no doubt, more pre 
cocious ; but even in their case it is odds against more than 
one in six bearing for a year or two after planting, while 
the produce of the tree is very small until some years’ pinch- 
ing, root-pruning, and other expertises have been applied. 
What is the small grower to do while his standards are 
taking their fifteen or twenty years’, his pyramids their four 
or five years’ novitiate ? 

Yet, again, how is he, without second strings to his bow, 
and with a holding or a property too small to make the 
good pay for the bad, to face the uncertainties of our 
climate? Even if he could depend on such an average 
rate of profit as will pay, what is he to do if, as is but too 
likely, the bad years come when he is beginning — 
before he has saved any money? For fruit is not like 
the crops which, though they may yield better or wors 
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the influences that affect it are sometimes mysterious in 
character and constantly immediate and irremediable in 
working. With roots or corn a good month will make up 
for a bad one; with fruit a single hailstorm, a single day 
of squalls, will ruin a crop, besides that a summer of drought 
will cause the next year’s “pink and pearly” blossom to 
result in no fruit at all or in clusters of miniature fruitlets, 
which, though they may be very pretty to look at, will 
assuredly not catch the eye of the Covent Garden salesman. 
When it is added to this that, for reasons never yet dis- 
covered, certain fruits simply will not grow in certain dis- 
tricts ; that varieties, the best advertised and most highly 
prized, in the exhibition and “Society” sense, decline 
altogether to answer to their descriptions in the hands 
of the unhappy amateur or semi-amateur cultivator, not to 
mention a few other facts of the same kind, we shall have 
said enough to show that the prospect of new Hesperides 
all over England guarded by peasant cultivators is, to say 
the least, remote. 

Does it follow from this that there is no improvement to 
be made in our home cultivation of fruit? Not at all. 
Undoubtedly every one who can afford to cultivate fruit as 
a second or third string to his bow—the farmer, the pro- 
prietor or occupier of small country-houses, the village 
tradesman of some means, even the labourer who does not 
neglect his week’s work in the hope ofa troubleless El Dorado 
—may cultivate it with great advantage to the country and 
to himself. Undoubtedly there is money to be made at it 
by those who have skill and the staying power of capital. 
But the idea of starting off, as some of our instructors 
would seem to suggest, the surplus population of towns and 
that part of the population of the country which, without 
capital, would like to escape the other alternative of labour, 
as cultivators of fruit for profit without other means of sub- 
sistence, or with this for principal means of subsistence, 
spells two things only. And those two things are folly and 
bankruptcy. 


4 


MILITARY GENIUS AND MILITARY POLICY. 


Li the most popular officer of the time writes on 
Military Genius, even if he chose a busier time than 
the “silly ” season, he would be tolerably sure of his share 
of attention and comment, Even, again, when his article 
has been bdclé (the correct phrase, we believe) so as to do 
the best for the monthly number of the magazine which 
is happy enough to possess it, there is no reason why 
it should fall at once into the ruck of “lofty magazine 
“ articles” written for the discerning public which 
sixpence. The subject is not so easily exhausted. It will 
be long before a definition of military genius, we need not 


- say quite satisfactory, but better than Grppon’s, is pro- 


duced, and then by this way lies the road to the great 
question, What is the best kind of army? What is the 
best army to command is nearly as vital an inquiry as who 
is the fittest man to command it; and that question is 
always fresh. Lord Wo1sEey, too, has his say on that 
point, and has delivered himself of opinions not without 
value and of a certain piquancy as coming from him. So 
we shall not consider his article as a dead ine article. 
On the contrary, it is full of points which it would be inter- 
esting to argue. 

To say that Lord Wotsetey has found the formula for 
military genius would be a piece of foolish praise he would 
not thank us for. He has only got so far towards it as to 
show how very difficult it must be to distinguish between 
the practical faculty of one successful man of action and 
another. <A great engineer, a great lawyer, a great member 
of the House of Commons, all require self-reliance, the power 
of deciding promptly, the faculty for reading the characters 
of men—and yet it does not follow that one could do the 
other's work, or could have done it so well if trained from 
the first. Indeed, how much does the general owe to his 
native faculty and how much to his training are preliminary 
questions as difficult to answer as any. Lord WoLsELEY is 
naturally inclined to allow a very full share of the credit 
to the training, and he quotes the stock example of the 
American Civil War to prove that natural genius is helpless 
without training. The argument is well known. All the 
successful men on both sides were West Pointers—ergo, 
without some West Point there is no success in generalship. 
The example is not so conclusive as Lord WoLsELEY and those 
who use it seem to think. At the best it only proves that 
8s a maiter of fact no man of military genius did appear 


from among the civil population of the United States at 
that crisis, not that he would not have swept the meadow 
if he had appeared. Besides, the argument is two-edged. 
West Point not only trained the successful men, it trained 
the blunderers. Pore was a West Pointer, and many an- 
other who failed, and who violated all the principles of the 
science of war. Is their incompetence to go to the discredit 
of West Point? It would be interesting to hear Lord 
WoLtsELey on the question whether Forrest the ex-slave 
merchant, or Burnsipg, say, or Braae, or Fighting Joz 
Hooker, showed the soundest appreciation of the principles 
of the military art, or the best faculty for leading men. In 
the long run argument on the point can only lead to the 
conclusion that, as between men of equal faculty, the trained 
man is superior to the untrained. But in the man of 
genius there is something which is independent of all 
training, and something which no want of training can 
so weaken as to bring it down to the level of mere edu- 
cated workmanship. Now what we should like to have 
had from Lord WotsELEy would have been an attempt 
to define that “delivery of a man’s self” which is called 
military genius. But, unfortunately, he does not make it. 
He takes five great soldiers as examples ; but what do they 
prove as to the military character, except that at all times, 
and under the most varied circumstances, great leaders have 
appeared? Lord Wo.sELzEy does not even succeed in show- 
ing what they had in common, except that same nameless 
faculty for leading. Casar, Mar porovucn, 
WELLINGTON, and LEE are a strange fellowship. How is a 
comparison to be established between the Roman party 
leader and Dictator or the French Emperor and WELLINGTON 
or Lee? Casar or Napo.reon, who had vast resources at 
their unlimited command, could fight as the English and the 
Confederate generals who had to cherish their outnumbered 
armies could never have ventured to fight. On the very 
field of battle the problem was different for the two. The 
general whose aim is to win at all costs and the general who 
must win at the minimum of cost must fight in widely 
different ways. Could those who did the one have done the 
other? In other words, how far is the faculty to command 
with success under given conditions a question of tempera- 
ment? Lord WotsE.ey insists strongly on the necessity 
for a general to make his men love him, and he has certain 
rather slighting references to the cold heart and un- 
sympathetic nature of WELLINGTON. These, he thinks, put 
him lower than the other four men he has named. What 
is Lord WotsetEy’s evidence? WELLINGTON beat all the 
enemies he met. Casar and Mar.porouen did no more. 

Napotroy, who ended in huge ruin, and Lee who sur- 

rendered at last, did far less. WELLINGTON, indeed, was a 

very typical Englishman of a generation which hated to 

show its feelings and did not wear its heart upon its sleeve. 

He expected men to do their duty and to trust him to do 

his, and he succeeded in making them do both. When 

Lord Wotsetey doubts whether WELLINGTON could have 

inspired the affection which the tenth legion felt, he must 

surely have forgotten the dedication to Naprer’s great his- 

tory. It is to be presumed that Sir Wiit1am knew what 

the Peninsular army thought of the leader whom he ranked 

higher than 


Almost in the middle of Lord Wotsetey’s article is a 
paragraph which is especially interesting. In it he ex- 
presses some doubt whether it may not be found that a 
small army of highly trained men will prove more than a 
match for the great masses of ially trained men who 
form modern armies. The opinion is by no means new. 
It was held and defended with great force by a German 
writer some years ago. We are not surprised to hear it 
maintained by the Adjutant-General who has always shown 
in practice a decided preference for long-service soldiers, 
though on the other side in theory. Still, we see him 
on this side in print with a certain melancholy. Some 
years ago it was in our power to have formed such an 
army as Lord WorseLey describes. By keeping to the 
main lines of our old organization, by resolutely refusing 
to attempt to form a large army, by offering to our allies 
a small but choice force, which might have been the “ old 
“ guard” of a coalition (except as members of a coalition 
we are not likely to fight on the Continent), we might have 
given ourselves that advantage of knowledge over numbers. 
We have decided to have an army which shall consist of 
partially trained men in peace—and be recruited in war by 
men who have had a space of civil life in which to forget 
their drill. Our inferiority in number remains. Our old 


superiority in quality is gone, or sadly reduced. Lord 
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‘Wotsetey knows whom we have to thank for much of this 
—the young soldier, the scientific soldier, the new genera- 
tion which had learned such wondrous lessons from the war 
of 1870-71, these are the gentlemen who put their shoulders 
to the wheel and brought it to pass—helped by the garrulous 
folly of newspapers and of the average well-dressed mob 
of party men. It is somewhat ironical that in 1888 the 
favourite General of the young scientific “new school” 
soldier, and the much-favoured of the politician, should be 
expressing in print his doubts about the wisdom of it all. 
Lord Wotsetey’s change of tone might be taken as a 
warning by the taxpayer when he is called on, as he is 
about once a week, by naval and military officers to provide 
for some new organization which assuredly will bring in 
efficiency, and economy in time. When Lord CHar.es 
Beresrorp, for instance, parades his assertions and his 
promises, it will be well to answer him: “ We have heard 
“ as good as that before—the military gentlemen were quite 
“ as confident in their day. But they have had their way, 
“and now the cleverest of them is wondering whether it 
“ would not have been wiser to let the old army alone.” 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. CLEVELAND were not a grave and responsible | 
| Sunday. The inconvenience which was caused was so ex- 


statesman, holding the highest place in a great nation, 
it might be supposed that his late Message to Congress was 
a sarcasm or a joke. In the absence of more serious 
considerations, an ingenious disputant might be tempted 
to enforce his arguments by deducing the most absurd 
logical consequences from the acts of his opponents. The 
Present has pointed out, in utter disregard of English or 
Canadian susceptibilities, the extreme alternative of a ratifi- 
cation of the Fisheries Treaty. The American people, as 
represented by the Senate, which acts on the advice of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, has deliberately chosen to pre- 
vent the settlement of a long-standing and dangerous dis- 
pute. It is unnecessary to inquire into the reasons of a 
policy which has been adopted on every division by a strict 
rty vote. The Presipent and the Secretary of State 
had formally declared that the treaty which was negotiated 
by Mr. Bayarp and Mr. CuamBERLAIN was in itself equit- 
able and expedient. They have also recognized the good 
faith and good feeling of the English Government, as repre- 
sented by its plenipotpntiaries. Every Democratic Senator 
has been satisfied with the official declarations of the Execu- 
tive, and every Republican has resolved to act on the 
assumption that the Presipent has sacrificed the interests 
of his country. When Mr. CuamBer.ary, on his return, 
vindicated his own conduct in surrendering certain legal 
rights, English politicians of all parties approved of the 
conciliatory spirit in which he and his colleagues had con- 
ducted the negotiation. The discussion was entirely un- 
connected with party feeling ; nor, indeed, were there votes 
to be gained or lost by the efforts which had been made to 
satisfy the reasonable or plausible demands of the United 
States. On the other side the controversy has turned 
in fact, if not by profession, exclusively on the prospects of 
the Presidential election. 

In his message Mr. CLEVELAND almost humorously 
assumes that the Senate has determined on definitively 
shutting the door which it has refused to leave open. 
That the choice of policy is confined to two extreme courses 
may be true in the ordinary application of a saying which 
has almost passed into a proverb, but national relations 
scarcely admit of so simple a diplomatic solution. The 
PRESIDENT virtually taunts the narrow majority in the 
Senate with its defeat of his policy. His implied inference 
from the rejection of the treaty has already been accepted 
as sound by both Houses of Congress. It has been assumed 
that the litigant who refuses a friendly arrangement is bent 
on a quarrel, The Senate and the House so far sanction 
the PresipEn1’s conclusion that they bestow on him the 
powers which he professes to regard as necessary to the 

rosecution of a hostile policy. A week earlier he was 
ound to admit that the English and Canadian Govern- 
ments had done ample justice to the people of the United 
States. He now publicly enumerates the chances and 
opportunities of revenge. The English Government is not 
entitled to inquire into the cause of a sudden and vexatious 
change. Its representatives can only communicate with 
the Secretary of Srate, although it is of course well 
known that the Presipent divides with the Senate the con- 


trol of foreign affairs. Until now the English Minister at 
Washington had probably reason to be fully satisfied with 
Mr. Bayarp’s conduct and demeanour. He will now be 
compelled to listen to remonstrances and threats which 
have no foundation or-pretext in any act of the English 
Government. The measures which have been unanimously 
taken by the Presipent and the Legislature are officially 
described as a system of retaliation. It is useless to inquire 
into the nature of the offence which is to be resented. 
If the Present was bent on a dialectic triumph, he has 
certainly succeeded in reducing the reasoning of his domestic 
adversaries to an absurdity ; but there is no use in proving 
that such a body as the Senate of the United States has 
been as unwise as it is powerful. 

If small things may be compared with great, English 
Ministers have sometimes in domestic affairs corrected 
blunders of the House of Commons by giving full effect to 
inconsiderate votes. Lord Joun RvsseE tt, in his first Ad- 
ministration, gave the House of Commons a lesson of this 
kind in a matter of comparatively trifling importance. The 
Sabbatarians had, with the aid of a combination of factions, 
carried a resolution against the delivery of letters on Sun- 
days. It is unnecessary to remark that only a small minority 
could really approve of the motion. The Minister judiciously 
affected to think that the House was in earnest, and, as soon 
as the necessary arrangements could be made, every post- 
office in the kingdom was closed on the first available 


treme that the House without hesitation rescinded its foolish 
vote. Lord Jonny RusseEtt had the satisfaction of supplying 
the best illustration of the indiscretion of his mutinous 
followers. The penalty which he inflicted was sufficient for 
its purpose, and it could not be deemed excessive. There 
was no rival nation to be irritated by ostentatious disregard 
of its interests and feelings. There could from the first be 
no doubt that the English Minister would attain his object. 
If Mr. CLEVELAND proposes to inflict a rebuke on the 
Senate, he knows that it is impossible to revive the 
Fisheries Treaty ; and he is equally well aware that the 
retaliation which he threatens will produce bitter feelings. 
England and Canada cannot be expected to acquiesce in 
measures of retaliation because the Presmpent may wish 
for an opportunity of disconcerting Republican plans. 

It is impossible for foreigners to judge whether the 
sudden reversal of the PresipEnt’s policy will tend to im- 
prove his chances of re-election. The treaty to which he 
was pledged as long as the sanction of the Senate was still 
doubtful, furnished Mr. Brarye and other Republican 
orators with their most popular ground of attack. It was 
perhaps not alleged that Mr. CLevetanp or Mr. Bayarp 
had shared in the distribution of that “English gold” 
which is always forthcoming in inexhaustible amounts as 
soon as there is any question of relaxing the American 
tariff. The Republicans described themselves as the more 
patriotic party, because they exerted themselves to defeat 
an amicable settlement of matters in dispute. Mr. CLEVELAND 
has for the moment outbid them by proposing, not actual 
but possible, measures of retaliation for non-existing 
injuries. His recent action indicates but little respect for 
the good sense of his countrymen; but his defiance of 
England may possibly win over a considerable number of 
votes. Mr. Braine has bid high for the support of the 
Irish who have hitherto almost always supported the 
Democratic party. The managers of Mr. CLEVELAND'S 
canvass will now be able to boast that their candidate is 
more deeply committed to hostility against England ; yet 
the Democratic leaders must have been alarmed when they 
found that Mr. Parrick Forp took a prominent part in 
the reception of Mr. Brarve at New York. It had not 
hitherto been supposed that Mr. CLEvELAND would resort 
to ordinary devices of electioneering ; but his scheme of 
retaliation, as far as it was not intended as a caricature of 
the policy of the Senate, must have been intended to 
operate on the prejudices of voters. It was perhaps in his 
estimation a trifle that he consciously forfeited the genuine 
respect which almost all Englishmen have hitherto felt for 
his character. 

It must not be forgotten that the demands of the 
PresiDEnT and the consequent enactments of Congress are, 
up to the present time, so far provisional that they are 
confined to the grant of certain extraordinary powers. The 
PresieEnT is authorized, but not compelled, to prohibit the 
passage of goods in bond from one point in Canada to an- 
other, and he may also impose tolls on the use of some 


specified canals, if he is of opinion that corresponding 
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charges have been imposed by the Canadian Government. 
As some members of the Canadian Government seem to 
be inclined to abolish differential charges on canals, it 
would seem that the Presmpent has a plausible ground 
of complaint. The dispute would have been terminated 
if the Senate had ratified the Treaty. If the proposed 
measures are reasonable and just, the opportunity for 
enforcing them is singularly unfortunate. They are pro- 
fessedly threatened as a form of retaliation, not for the 
shortcomings of the English or Canadian Governments, 
but to punish one or both for the acts of the American 
Senate. No protestations against unfriendly conduct are 
likely to prevail, and it will be prudent to wait until the 
Executive puts in force the powers conferred by the Legis- 
lature. It is barely possible that Mr. CLEveLanp may in- 
tend to contrast the means of injuring his neighbours which 
he possesses with his actual measures. The whole state of 
affairs may be changed before any definite annoyance has 
been inflicted on Canada. When the Presidential election 
is over, no party will have any immediate motive for dis- 
turbing friendly relations with England. When Mr. Barve 
was Secretary of State he offended some of his supporters 
by decliaing to interfere on behalf of certain American 
citizens who had been imprisoned for political offences in 
Ireland. It is possible that Mr. CLEVELAND might be equally 
indisposed to practise the hostile policy which he takes powers 
to initiate. 


PLAYING WITH LIFE. 


extraordinary sentence passed by Mr. D’Eyncourt 
last Monday upon Sipyey Frovp is almost as dangerous 
to the property of the Thames Steamboat Companies and to 
the lives of their passengers as the act of which Froup was 
convicted. The misplaced leniency of police magistrates, 
especially the older school of them, most commonly exhibits 
itself in the punishment of violent crimes; while petty 
thefts are sometimes treated by the same functionaries with 
an equally disproportionate severity. The theory that 
offences should be lightly or heavily punished according as 
they are easy or difficult to detect is subject to necessary 
qualifications, and the latest developments of street ruffian- 
ism show the readiness with which human brutes can escape 
after committing a gross assault. Frovup’s example proves 
that the consequences, potential as well as actual, ought to 
be considered in measuring out penalties for breaches of 
the law. Frovp’s performance was as simple as it was 
impudent. While the steamboat Bridegroom, from Kew, 
was approaching Battersea Bridge on a Sunday night he 
pulled out the pin of the rudder. The result was that the 
wheel would not work, whereupon the steamer became 
ble, and ran violently into the piers of the 
bridge. Several passengers were hurt, and the damage is 
estimated by the Victoria Steamboat Association at thirty 
pounds. It is almost impossible to imagine a more wanton 
and deliberate piece of mischief. The representative of 
the Company pointed out that “not only was the lock- 
“pin of the rudder pulled out, but the screw was turned,” 
and that “it would require eight or ten turns to unloose 
“the screw.” Froup is eighteen years old, and lads of his 
age have often been condemned to long terms of imprison- 
ment for the scarcely more heinous proceeding of putting 
obstacles in the way of a train. The prosecution was taken 
under the thirty-sixth section of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1862, which runs as follows :—“ Any person on board 
“ any such steamer who wilfully does, or causes to be done, 
“ anything in such a manner as to obstruct or injure any 
“part of the machinery or tackle of such steamer or to 
“ obstruct, impede, or molest the crew, or any of them, in 
“ the navigation or management of such steamer, or other- 
“ wise in the execution of their duty upon or about such 
“steamer, shall for every such offence be liable to a penalty 
“not exceeding twenty pounds.” It is obvious that this 
provision is generally inadequate and particularly wanting 
in discrimination. Speaking to the man at the wheel is 
put on the same level as scuttling the ship. Passengers 
who violate the ordinary discipline which must be main- 
tained on all vessels, large or small, at sea or on rivers, may 
and ought to be more or less extensively fined. But it is 
ridiculous to place their conduct, however reprehensible, in 
the same category with wilful injury to machinery on which 
the lives of crew and passengers alike depend. 
But, insufficient as the law is, it is too for Mr. 
DEyncourr. We have seen that he might have fined 


Frovup 201. He actually fined him 50s., and it is not 
surprising to read that “the money was paid.” There are 
no doubt objections, constitutional and other, to the imposi- 
tion of “ excessive fines.” It may be plausibly argued that, 
when Parliament means imprisonment it says so, and that 
a magistrate ought not to levy a sum which he knows 
cannot be paid. “ Where,” it may be asked, “could a 
“ grocer’s assistant get 201. from?” Very few people 
would have been sorry if this young scamp, who deserved, 
as his own lawyer remarked, a good thrashing, had been 
sent to cool his heels for a few weeks in gaol. But, if the 
maximum would have been too high, the amount fixed by 
Mr. D’Eyncourt was certainly too low. “ Larks” of the 
sort are sometimes perpetrated with impunity. The night 
on this very occasion was dark, and Froup might well have 
eluded observation on a crowded deck. Whenan Act of Parlia- 
ment specifies the heaviest penalty which can be inflicted, the 
Legislature must be presumed to have meant that in the 
worst instances it should be applied. What worse case could 
there be than Froup’st Mr. D’Eyncourt’s language in 
passing sentence is, if possible, even more unfortunate than 
the sentence itself. ‘There may,” he said, “ be some little 
“ blame for not protecting the wheel from the tricks of such 
“ youths as the prisoner. I do not think he acted with 
“ malicious intent, or his punishment would be very severe.” 
Froup was not charged with attempting to commit murder, 
and in that sense there was, of course, no “ malicious 
“ intent.” Ifthere had been, the matter would have passed 
out of Mr. D’Eyncourt’s jurisdiction altogether, for the 
lives of the public are happily not altogether dependent 
upon the caprice of magistrates. But Frovp meant to 
do mischief, and he did it, in utter recklessness of what 
the consequences might be. It is interesting to contrast 
with Mr. D’Eyncourt's charitable assumptions the testi- 
mony of a fellow-passenger with Froup on the Bridegroom. 
This gentleman deposed that the defendant, and “several 
“ other young fellows,” was “ spoiling other people's enjoy- 
“ment, and making themselves as objectionable as they 
“ possibly could all the way. They were full of mischief, 
“and pulled things about belonging to the boat.” In 
short, they were rowdies and ruffians of the prevalent type 
—-stupid, noisy, and insolent, with no idea of fun but prac- 
tical jokes, and no notion of amusing themselves except at 
the expense of their betters. Their class is a large one, and 
Mr. D’Eyncovrr has done his best to encourage it. 


SEPTEMBER RUMOURS. 


HE attention of the Continent has been for some time 
partly directed to the curious gossip which has been so 
freely started respecting the personal peculiarities and views 
of the three German Emperors, and the extensive military 
and naval manceuvres and exercises which have been and 
are employing both the monarchs and the armies of the dif- 
ferent nations of Europe. With respect to the first subject, 
we do not know that anything of very much importance has 
been made known, or has even been guessed or invented. 
All the world knew that the Emperor Wituram I. had a 
very strong belief in Divine Right and in military force, a 
scant respect for modern theories as to popular rights, and 
a great confidence in the sword. It would have been odd 
if the son of Queen LovuiseE—the man who, as almost a 
boy, saw strenuous attention to military affairs raise his 
country from almost the lowest depths, who saw talk about 
Constitutions and Parliaments degrade it again to certainly 
the lowest rank among the Great Powers, and who saw 
lastly a new return to the cultivation of military strength 
rewarded by an even greater exaltation than before—had 
thought otherwise. It is the natural tendency of Crown 
Princes to be in opposition, and if the Emperor Freperick 
has left any expressions gratifying to modern Liberalism, it 
may be put down to the fact that he had no time to change 
his Crown-Prince habits. So, also, with the present Sove- 
reign. The story that is going the rounds about his play- 
ing the Kriegspiel regardless of losses is very well invented 
if it is not true. It is his game to be tmpiger and acer, if 
not tracundus and inexorabilis, For the sake of Germany 
it may be hoped that he will not carry this theory of war 
into practice, or that if he does, he will not meet such 
antagonists as the greatest general among his ancestors met 
more than once. The doctrine of achieving special results 
at any cost, if carried out as a general principle, will as- 


suredly restore Alsace to France if anything can do so, 
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Military and naval manceuvres are the ordinary occu- 
pation of this time of year, and it would be foolish to 
pay too much attention to them. If you have a large 

og you must take or send him out for exercise—a necessity 
which renders the particular form of slavery involved in the 
possession of such an animal distasteful to the philosopher 
and the sluggard. If you have an immense army you must 
give it manwuvres. It was probably nothing but the com- 
— novelty of such manceuvres afloat and the need of 
ving something to talk about in the dead season, that 
caused the singular scare about Italian naval preparations. 
But Italy is maneuvring on land as well as on sea, and the 
approaching visit of the German Emperor to King HumBert 
is taking the place which the past visit of the same sovereign 
to Russia has not long relinquished. It is manifest that to 
such things little more serious importance is to be attached 
than to the visit, imagined by some wag not destitute 
of real humour, of General Boutancer to Varzin, wherein, 
of course, the black charger would be made to fraternize 
with the Reichshund. So active have the.brains of the 
vacation journalist been lately that even queens have been 
ressed into his service. Queen Curistina of Spain has 

n made to assert the very indisputable proposition that 
the Pyrenees are facts not to be neglected, and to deprecate 
the abandonment of a “ Peninsular policy” on the part of 
the State which she so ably administers as Regent. Some 
remarks on the future of the young lady who may possibly 
be Queen of Holland some day have appropriately ap- 

The vexatious conduct of Queen Nara.ie of 
Servia (who used to take her royal husband's approval of 
a dress as a hint to change it at once) has also filled the 
telegraphic columns, and there is much talk of a Roumanian 
Exclusion Bill, with factions of Petitioners and Abhorrers, 
in Bucharest. Imaginative persons are anxiously expect- 
ing some information as to the intentions of the Principality 
of Lichtenstein and the general state of parties in Vaduz. 
It may 6 said with sufficient truth that it is always, or 
nearly always thus in September, and that the kind of 
circular tour of visits which the conscientiousness or the 
restlessness of the young German Emperor has caused him 
to undertake, together with the great extension of the 
fashion of autumn manceuvres, only supply additional texts 
for a kind of writing of fictitious history which has always 
been common. This is true, but it is not the whole truth. 
There is no doubt at all that the state of uncertainty and 
anxiety which has so long prevailed abroad, reaching at 
times a pitch relatively greater than in the days, two and 
three decades ago, when European wars of importance 
actually happened every few years, has by no means ceased, 
though it has recently been less acute. It has, beyond all 
doubt, given considerable assistance to the propagation of 
those rumours to which September (“ soft-eyed,” as the 
poet prettily calls her, but “ soft-headed,” according to the 
view of hard-headed politicians) is so prone to give heed. 

The most remarkable of all the rumours of the week, 
however, remains to be mentioned. According to this, the 
Duke of Epinpurcn, on visiting Constantinople recently, 
was charged with a solemn inquiry whether, in the event of 
Russia committing actual violence in Bulgaria, the Dar- 
danelles would be opened to the British fleet. On this the 
polite Suxtay, still according to rumour, hastened to refer 
the suggestion to (of all arbiters) the Russian Ambassador 
at his own Court, and, in obedience to that worthy’s not 
unnatural objections, replied that the Dardanelles would 
not be opened, or at least that he could not promise the 

opening. This sort of rumour, it need hardly be said, is 
the kind of thing which most delights the political quid- 
nunc, and which the political critic regards with the most 
absolute indifference. It may be remarked, with hardly a 
touch of paradox, that it is equally unimportant whether it 
is false or whether it is true. It would be, to say the least, 
a somewhat unusual thing to ask such a question at all, and 
a still more unusual one to ask it by such a mouthpiece. 
But the really interesting point is that the answer, what- 
ever it was, would be practically of not the slightest value. 
The most gracious reply to a question of this kind “in the 
“air” would not secure the years, months, or even 
weeks hence, when the conduct of the Porte would be deter- 
mined by the facts ot. the moment and not by its promises 
of a time indefinitely anterior. The sternest refusal would 
not prevent the Porte from welcoming, and indeed implor- 
ing, the succour when the need came if it were disposed to 
do so. And it is hardly possible to conceive any set of 
conditions in which, Russia having actually attempted fili- 
bustering in Bulgaria, the behaviour of Great Britain would 


depend on the promised opening or non-opening of the 
Dardanelles. If the refusal of Turkey seriously interfered 
with our policy, it would be worth our while to go through 
at any risk, with leave or without; if there were nothing 
at stake worth such a risk, it would not be worth while to 
go through at all. In other words, if Great Britain were 
at war with Russia, it is not the Sunran’s closing of the 
Dardanelles which would stop us, and we should have 
other methods, besides actual force applied on the spot, 
of getting the gate opened. In short, the rumour is one of 
the very idlest of its class, entirely waiving the question 
whether there is any actual foundation for it. It may be 
most probably connected with the reports, in themselves, 
perhaps, not unfounded, that one of the usual waves of 
Russian influence is passing over Constantinople. These 
waves are of almost r occurrence, and unless they 
happen to coincide with untoward combinations of events 
elsewhere, they are of no particular importance. When 
(which, of course, we all hope is a long time off) England has 
to go to war again, she will be in a very bad way if her 
proceedings depend, like the hiring of a military band, on 
the “ kind permission” of this or that Sovereign, not to 
mention the pretty obvious fact that it is no business of 
ours to defend the Suttan’s dominions in spite of himself. 
And, as has been pointed out more than once here, in such a 
state of things, ic is outside, not inside, the Dardanelles 
that England would have to take her measures. 


THE RULE OF THE ROAD AGAIN. 


ia~ discussion as to the causes of collisions at sea goes 
briskly on. Admiral Cotoms continues to argue his 
point at great length, and with a maddening profusion of 
repetitions. He has obviously succeeded in confusing a 
great many people most thoroughly, and yet the question is 
simple enough. The rule of the road, which has been adapted 
from sailing ships to steamers, is that, when there is risk of 
a collision, the vessel which has the other on the starboard 
side is to keep clear. To do this the best course is to port, 
turn to the right, and pass astern of the vessel which is on 
the starboard side. Therefore the watch officer is told first 
of all to port. But a limited number of cases may arise 
in which, owing to the position and proximity of the 
vessels, the angle at which their courses meet, and their rela- 
tive speed, to port the helm would simply be to bring on a 
collision. Admiral and Captain Penrose 
seem to agree that such cases occur in about seven per 
cent. of collisions. Therefore the watch officer is told as a 
secondary and alternative course that he may starboard. 
Finally, he is told that he may, if he likes, stop her and go 
astern, and let the other vessel cross his bows. 

Admiral Cotoms says this is all wrong, because in a great 
many cases officers do the wrong thing. Instead of port- 
ing, which they are told to do first, they starboard, and 
collisions ensue. If they were told always to port, this 
sort of thing would not happen. Seven per cent. of the 
collisions might take place, but we should get rid of the 
ninety-three. We are not so sure of it; and would 
rather not be surety that any rule would keep people 
from doing the wrong thing. But allowing that Admiral 
Cotoms is wholly in the right, what a monstrous proposition 
this is! Translated into plain English, out of a mist of 
technical words, it amounts simply to this, that whenever a 
rule is misapplied through ignorance, nervousness, or ob- 
stinacy, the blame rests, not on the bungler, but on the 
rule. Ina small way it is a repetition of Mr. GLapstone’s 
great pronouncement that when unpopular laws are broken 
the sin belongs to the law. Admiral Cotoms is very 
tender to the bungler. In order to save him from doing 
after his kind, he would compel the competent seamen to 
do the wrong thing—for that is what it amounts to. 
the use of port helm was made compulsory in all cases, 4 
captain would be bound to use it even though he saw quite 
clearly that a collision would be the result—a very ridiculous 
state of things. The opinion which Admiral Coroms has 
formed of the average British skipper and mate is somewhat 
extraordinary. He quietly takes it for granted that our ships 
are navigated by men so inexperienced and ignorant that, 
when in danger, they can do nothing but repeat a piece of 
doggerel and port or starboard at random. Yet the theory 
is that no man can obtain a certificate until he has gone 
through a practical training and passed an examination. 


He must, when a collision appears possible, have some 
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_ experience, some memory of old teaching, some recollec- 
_ tion of similar occurrences to guide him. No doubt men 


who are not qualified by nature to command ships do 


obtain certificates, and do get employed, with disastrous 


results. But what rule will save them from bungling? 
In fact, the Admiral, and indeed almost everybody who 
has written in the discussion, is inflicted with the modern 


-eraze for discovering some mechanical device which will 


supply the want of nerve and judgment. The attempt 
ought by this time to be recognized as a foolish one. 
The present rule of the road is amply sufficient for the 
seaman who does not get flurried, does not rush off the 
bridge to wake the captain, does not give the wrong 
order in a moment of excitement; but for the man who 
does these things what rule will suffice? There can be 
no guarantee for the proper doing of any work except 
the moral and intellectual qualities of the man who does 
it. Nobody need jump to the conclusion that we wish 
all rules to be repealed—though we would rather have 
that than hard-and-fast rules which would compel a man to 
do the wrong thing. They are useful as settling the course 
for competent officers ; they are equally useful as supplying 
a technical justification for punishing bunglers. But, in the 
long run, they are worth just as much as the qualities of 
the man who uses them. No amount of demonstration 
from Admiral Cotoms or anybody else that they may be 
misunderstood and misapplied can shift the responsibility 
d er consequences from the shoulders of the bungler to 


THE TRADES-UNION CONGRESS. 


has been usual in past years, and also, we are glad to 

say, reasonable, to congratulate the Trades-Union Con- 
gress on the moderation and practical wisdom which distin- 
guish their annual conferences. We cannot but regret 
that they should have made it so difficult for any impartial 
critic to pay them the same compliment on the proceed- 
ings of their present meeting. The delegates have not, as 
formerly, confined themselves to matters of strictly in- 
dustrial concern, and discouraged all attempts to entice 
them into the — of speculative Radicalism. On the 
contrary, they have shown an unfortunate readiness to 
accept such invitation, and, in one notable instance at any 
rate, they have not only devoted a considerable portion of 
their time to a subject which has no more real bearing on 
the interests of the workmen than on those of any other 
class of the community, but have accepted with belated 
approval the crudest and most discredited of all the various 
solutions of the problem. The only matter, indeed, in 
which we can pretend to recognize that hard-headed common 
sense which is supposed to be the saving virtue of the 
English artisan is in the dealings of the Congress, or at 


least of their constituents, with the question of imposing 
further statutory restrictions on the hours of labour. Here, 


where the judgment of the workman might be thought 
to have been exposed to special perverting influences, he 
has displayed considerable prudence and _self-restraint. 
The result of referring the matter to an informal vote of 
the trades was that a considerable majority was found to 
have declared itself against an agitation for an eight hours’ 
Bill, and a still larger number against the enforcement 
of an eight hours’ day of labour by law. This is so far 
satisfactory ; and although on the other hand there was a 
certain tendency towards the unreasonable in some of the 
objections taken to the Employers’ Liability Act of the pre- 
sent Session, the criticisms of most of the delegates on the 
measure were, as a rule, legitimate enough from the work- 
man’s point of view. 

_ Where the Congress went most grievously astray was in 
giving itself up into the hands of the Socialistic crotchet- 
mongers, and in allowing itself to record a vote for what is, 
according to the way in which it is to be applied, either the 
most foolish or the most immoral of their nostrums. The 
original invitation to write themselves down followers of Mr. 
Henry Grorce was given in the form of the proposal of a 
resolution affirming at its tail that the “ whole of the land 
. of the United Kingdom” should be “restored to the 

gal _An amendment in favour of the more moderate 
policy of extending the small proprietor system, through 
the action of local authorities, was moved by a Mr. BEALE, 
and seconded by the only speaker in the discussion who 
will be recognized by the public as ing any experi- 
mental knowledge of the JoserH Arcu—but 


it appeared to find very little favour with the Congress. A 
Mr. J. Witson, of Durham, then uttered the comfortable 
Mesopotamian words “ land nationalization,’ upon which 
hint spoke Mr. Hotmes, the Vice-President of the Congress, 
who proceeded formally to move an amendment to the 
effect that “ no settlement of the Land-laws will be accepted 
“ by the Congress as satisfactory short of nationalization, 
“and that the Parliamentary Committee be instructed to 
“ take such measures as may be found expedient to bring 
“ this question before the House of Commons.” 

On this amendment followed a series of speeches, among 
which only one is to be found which showed the slightest ap- 
preciation either of the political, the economical, or the moral 
merits of the question; and this speech, we greatly regret 
to say, was received with very scant respect by its hearers. 
This ABpret of common sense and common honesty deserves 
at least to have his name recorded. It was Mr. Jonnson of 
Glasgow. Mr. Jonnson put the very pertinent question, 
Who, if they “ restored the land to the people,” was to pay 
the men who at present held it? Would it not be an in- 
justice to take it from them? an inquiry which merely pro- 
voked laughter and cries of “ Vote.” They said, continued 
Mr. Jounson, that the land was stolen ; but if so, who had 
stolen it, and who were the right proprietors? Had they, 
the people, spent thousands of pounds upon it? He con- 
sidered, did this exceptional delegate, that “they were 
“swayed more by passion than by sense of justice, other- 
“wise no such absurd resolution would appear on the 
“agenda paper.” “ Supposing,” he continued, multiply- 
ing his inconvenient if not altogether irrelevant conun- 
drums, “supposing the land was stolen, how many hundred 
“ years ago was it?” Who the original thief was nobody 
knew. There was “laughter” at nobody knowing who the 
original thief was; and Mr. Jonnson bluntly summed up 
the matter by declaring that he had “never yet met with a 
“man who could give a sound reason for saying that the 
“ land should be restored to the people unless gross injustice 
“ was done to many innocent men.” 


We cannot for a moment suppose that all this excellent 
good sense is unfamiliar to the members of the Congress. 
We take it that the better-informed and more intelligent 
among them must be perfectly well aware of the dilemma to 
which the land nationalization faddists were reduced a 
dozen years ago and more by a distinguished politician and 
economist, They must have heard, at any rate, of the late 
Mr. Fawcetr’s unanswered and unanswerable demonstra- 
tion that the operation of redeeming the land of this 
country from the hands of its present proprietors would 
result—at least if the redemption were effected on anything 
like honest terms—in the most serious loss to the com- 
munity, and that, therefore, the advocates of the project 
have simply to choose between the position of advisers of 
an improvident national undertaking and the counsellors 
of a policy of national wrong. In accepting the motion in 
favour of land nationalization, therefore, by a large majority 
we must assume the Congress to have been either incapable 
of following the simplest financial arguments, or to be in- 
different to the plainest dictates of political morality. 

This, no doubt, is the worst error which they have com- 
mitted in the course of the Conference, but their decision 
upon the question of labour representation, though from 
some points of view excusable enough, sufficiently proved 
that the majority on the Congress are in point of intelligence 
and impartiality not yet abreast of a certain section of their 
number. Otherwise they would have accepted Mr. Hopcr’s 
eminently sensible amendment to the original resolution, 
affirming that “the true interests of labour could only be 
“ represented in the House of Commons by men who from 
“ personal experience understood its conditions and re- 
“ quirements.” Mr. Hopce moved that it should be left 
to the discretion of the workmen whether they would 
return a workman or any other man who had the inte- 
rests of labour at heart. Even from the narrow point of 
view of “the interests of labour,” this amendment was 
surely a wiser proposition than the original motion, while 
if once that point of view is quitted for a broader one, 
there is of course no comparison between the merits of the 
two proposals. The most singular thing about the dis- 
cussion was that the principle of class representation was 
upheld by a labour representative who at the same time’ 
actually showed himself capable of surveying the question 
in its. national as opposed to its sectional aspect. 

Mr. Fenwick invited the Congress, quite in statesmanlike 
accents, to “ remember that they, the labour representa- 
“ tives, were citizens as well as labourers, that they had 
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“ interests in the State as well as personal interests in their 
“ labour, and if they were returned to Parliament at all 
“they must go as politicians and as men who were pre- 
“ pared to play their part in the entire policy of Govern- 
“ments.” All this is very true and highly creditable to 


the man who uttered it, but then, unfortunately, it goes very | pe 


far to destroy that man’s own raison d’étre as a member of 
Parliament. If the labour representative is to be something 
more than a representative of labour, then why select a 
labourer? If it is the duty of the working man to choose some 
spokesman of his interests who is prepared to go there as a 
politician and “ play his part in the entire policy of Govern- 
“ ments,” then—with all respect to him—why Mr. Fenwick? 
It is surely no disparagement to the half-score or so of 
estimable and conscientiously industrious men who are 
known as the labour representatives in the present Par- 
liament to say that the mere circumstances of their early 
life and training cannot possibly have allowed them to 
qualify themselves for the part which Mr. Fenwick very 
naturally aspires to play as fully as men are qualified who 
have had advantages of greater leisure and a more ex- 
tended education. The resolution, in fact, which has just 
been affirmed by the Congress and their pointed refusal 
to accept Mr. Hopcr’s amendment can only be justified 
on the assumption that the class interests of the labourer 
ought to dominate over all national considerations, and that, 
so long as these interests are energetically advocated, the 
workmen need not care a jot whether their representative 
is a “ politician as well as a labourer” or a labourer only, 
and may regard his capacity or otherwise to “ play his part in 
“ the entire policy of Governments” asa matter of complete 
indifference. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A GALICIAN 
HOME RULER. 


NCE upon a time there was a Galician Home Ruler 
whose mental condition caused grave anxiety to his 
numerous friends. Whether as cause or: effect of the 
cerebral derangement under which he laboured, he was an 
ardent admirer of Mr. GiapsTongz, and was accustomed to 
ray that no proposition laid down by that distinguished 
man could possibly be inaccurate. Accordingly, when he 
read the report of Mr. GiapsToner’s speech at Wrexham, he 
proceeded, with the rigorous logic of which persons in his 
unhappy circumstances have often so singular a command, 
to reason upon one of the deliverances in this wise :— 
“ Mr. GuapstoneE declares that ‘ Austria has given a liberal 
“ «measure of Home Rule to the Poles of Galicia.’ Now, I 
“know that Mr. Guapstone’s conception of a liberal 
“ measure of Home Rule includes the power of independent 
“ legislation. Therefore the Galician Diet possesses a 
“ power of independent legislation. I am aware that the 
“ members of that body entertain an opposite opinion, but 
“T have no right to assume that they will adhere to that 
“ opinion when they find that it is opposed to the positive 
“ statement of Mr. Giapstone.” With that he went down 
to the Diet, of which he happened to be a member, and, in 
an eloquent speech of an hour and a half in duration, pro- 
posed the establishment of a new University. On his re- 
suming his seat, and while receiving the soothing attentions 
of his friends, another member rose to point out to him 
that his motion was wltra vires, and that the only result 
of passing it would be its immediate disallowance by the 
Minister of Public Instruction at Vienna. To this the 
Galician Home Ruler replied with good temper but mis- 
taken firmness that he had Mr. Guiapstone’s authority for 
maintaining the contrary, and that he must therefore 


insist on pressing his motion to a division. He did so, and | 


it was lost by a large majority. 

The Galician Home Ruler lost no time in inquiring of 
the Minister of Public Instruction whether he would in 
fact have disallowed such a vote as he had proposed, if 

by the Diet, and having been informed by that 
official that it would certainly have been his duty to do so, 
the Galician Home Ruler found himself at once in the 
presence of a conspiracy to defeat and nullify the con- 
stitutional privileges which, as Mr. Guapstone assured him, 
had been granted to his countrymen by the Emperor. 


Full of indignation at the discovery he prepared and pub- 
lished a pamphlet severely denouncing the fraud which 
had been practised on Galicia, and not sparing even his 
Imperial Majesty himself. To his extreme surprise this 
pamphlet was immediately seized by the police and a prose- 


cution instituted against itsauthor. It was in vain that he 
produced a file of United Ireland and pointed out to the 
Court that in Ireland, a country which had not obtained a 
“ liberal measure,” or any measure of Home Rule, a far 
greater latitude of attack on the highest personages was 
rmitted to the press. The presiding judge contented 
himself with replying that the defendant had rendered 
himself liable to a sentence of penal servitude, and that if 
the Court allowed him to escape with a heavy fine it was 
only because they considered him but imperfectly respon- 
sible for his actions. On quitting the Court House the 
Galician Home Ruler was proceeding to harangue a little 
crowd of bystanders, in a somewhat excited manner, on the 
injustice of his sentence, when he was directed by a local 
policeman to move on. He made a sharp reply, and was 
thereupon reminded that, by speaking saucily to a police- 
man, he incurred the risk of a month’s imprisonment. Upon 
this he boxed the constable’s ears, and was immediately 
taken into custody. The correctional tribunal before which 
he was brought up sentenced him, with little ado, to six 
months’ imprisonment, “sharpened” by one fast-day a 
month. The Galician Home Ruler was thunderstruck. 
“ May I remind you,” he said to the magistrate, “that I 
“ struck the policeman with my open hand?” “I am 
“ aware of it,” was the reply ; “and it is for that reason that 
“T have sentenced you to six months’ imprisonment, 
“ ¢ sharpened’ by one fast-day a month.” “What!” ex- 
claimed the Galician Home Ruler, “can you possibly be 
“ ignorant that in Ireland, which does not enjoy a ‘liberal 
“ ¢ measure,’ or any measure of Home Rule, you may strike 
“the police, not with your open hand, or even your 
“ clenched fist, but with sticks and stones, and that you 
“may even pour boiling water on their heads, or prod 
“ them with heated iron bars, without exposing yourself to 
“ anything like so monstrous a term of imprisonment as 
“this? And have you further to learn that inasmuch as I 
“ enjoy the status of a legislator, my punishment, so far from 
“ being ‘ sharpened’ by one fast-day, would be mitigated by 
“ poached eggs and sandwiches?” The magistrate replied 
that he was not aware of that fact, but that he could not 
allow it to influence his decision. He added, with the hide- 
bound pedantry of his order, that his sole duty was to see 
that the law was carried out. . 

At the expiration of his six months’ term of imprison- 
ment the Galician Home Ruler procured a copy of all Mr. 
GuapstonE’s speeches on Ireland in the House of Commons 
and elsewhere, and carefully studied all the reports of the 
proceedings of agitation in that country, whose inhabitants, 
not having yet secured the concession of Home Rule, could 
not, he argued, whatever the appearances to the contrary, 
enjoy as much individual liberty as his own countrymen. 
Having satisfied himself that such was the case, he called a 
meeting of Galicians, and exhorted them to offer violent 
resistance to the unjust laws which judges and magistrates, 
even though irremovable, were endeavouring to enforce. 
For this offence he was tried under the Anarchist Act—that 
is to say, without a jury—sentenced to penal servitude, and 
deprived of all civil and political rights for life. From his 
prison he wrote to a friend of his, an ex-Minister at 
Vienna, entreating him to imitate the noble example of 
Mr. GuapstTong, and organize resistance in Galicia to unjust 
laws. His friend replied that, if he were to deliver the 
mildest of Mr. Guapstone’s speeches in Austria, he would 
be deprived of his title of Privy Councillor and be dis- 
qualified from ever again holding public office or sitting in 
Parliament. 

The Galician Home Ruler then made up his mind that, 
as soon as his term of penal servitude expired, he would 
seek naturalization as a British subject, and take up his 
abode in Ireland. : 


THE CHINESE EMIGRANT QUESTION. 


ee incidents have happened within the last ten days 
which combine to prove that the immigration of 
Chinese labour into our Colonies will not be easily stopped 
—at least not in the manner approved by the Colonial 
Governments. China has rejected the treaty with the 
United States lately drafted by its diplomatists, and the 
Supreme Court at Melbourne has given judgment in favour 
of a Chinaman who had brought an action against the 
master of the s.s. Afghan for refusing him leave to land. The 
ship captain was only technically the defendant. It was 


not denied that he was acting under pressure put on him 
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by the Australian authorities, and that it was their action, 
and not his, which was really in question. The grounds of the 
Court’s decision have not yet been reported, but they may easily 
be guessed at. In British Columbia and in New South Wales 
the same question has already come before the Courts, and 
they have decided that Colonial legislation directed against 
the subjects ofa friendly Power by name is incompatible 
with the faith of treaties binding on the whole Empire, and 
so unconstitutional. Therefore, any orders given by virtue 
of it are not of the nature of lawful orders, and do not cover 
the responsibility of any man who acts on them. In all 
probability the Court at Melbourne has decided in favour 
of Chun Tsong Toy on these or similar grounds. These de- 
cisions will serve to remind the Colonial Governments that 
they are part of the Empire, and must pay attention to its 
general interests and obligations. 


The rejection of the draft treaty with America is 
directly interesting to us. The Chinese diplomatists at 
Washington had agreed to a treaty by which, in return for 
the payment of money as compensation for injuries done to 
some Chinamen, their country undertook in future to help 
in putting a stop to emigration to the United States. This 
treaty was an encouraging example to our colonies, since 
they very naturally concluded that what China had done 
for the United States it would do for Her Magzsty’s 
Government. Perhaps even that hope was a little over- 
confident, but whether it was or not is now a superfluous 
question. China has refused to confirm the promises of its 
envoys with a firmness worthy of the United States Senate. 
It will not accept a treaty which is certainly somewhat 
injurious to its pride, and might be so to its interests. 
It will not, in consideration of a sum of money down, 

it its subjects to be singled out for particular repro- 
tion. This may be taken to put an end to the hope 
of a speedy settlement of the Chinese labour question by 
means of treaty. The Government of China has of late 
shown a determination to be treated as a civilized Power. 
It has apparently renounced its old desire to remain 
in a state of isolation as unattainable, and is prepared 
to treat foreign nations on a footing of equality; but it 
obviously understands that this treatment is to be mutual. 
If it cannot keep the outer barbarian at arm’s length, it 
will not itself be treated as barbarous ; and for a long time 
past its foreign policy has been directed with a pertinacity 
and judgment very far from contemptible. With such a 
Government it will not be easy to treaties which 
will amount to a confession of inferiority. Whether China 
is really the equal of the Western nations is not the 
question. It is enough that she believes herself to be so, 
and will act on the conviction. The course our negotia- 
tions will take is somewhat difficult to estimate. The 
Colonies have for the present decided to leave their case in 
the hands of the Imperial Government. They could, of 
course, in no case treat for themselves. For the time being 
they will doubtless abstain from violent action, but it is by 
no means certain that they will accept any result to the 
negotiations which is not satisfactory to themselves. The 
perial Government cannot treat the Colonial labour 
question as if it stood alone. It has too many other rela- 
tions with China—a fact of which the Tsuna 11 YaMeEN 
will take advantage. It has been suggested that the difli- 


culty might be got over by general legislation against | 
pauper emigrants. China, it is said, would have no cause | so sentimental a recklessness in accepting almost anything 


to complain of measures not nominally directed against 
herself. Possibly not; but she is sagacious enough to see 
through the maneuvre, and very capable of answering by 


| 


needed plea for precision in the use of language. The 
argument that there was no such thing as political economy 
attracted, as Lord BramMweELu says, a good deal of notice ; 
but he “ never understood it.” To say that it was not an 
independent science because it is a branch of a science more 
extensive than itself appeared to him like saying that 
“ ornithology is not a science because it is only a part of 
“ natural history.” The mere fact that some principles 
calling themselves economical are erroneous does not prove 
that there is no such science as economy. ‘Thereare now free- 
“traders and fair-traders ; one is right, the other wrong ; 
“ each party would call itself economical. The homeopaths 
“and allopaths are both doctors, both professors of the 
“ science of medicine, though one at least is wrong, perhaps 
“both.” Political economy exists, and ought to be taught, 
like law, as a part of general education. Law has been 
called dry, but it is not; and as for political economy being 
a dismal science, Lord BramweE tt, as he tells us with an in- 
teresting touch of autobiography, “could never read ten 
‘* pages of him who so called it.” 


The school of economists to which Lord Bramwet. 
belongs is well known. Its governing principles, as he says, 
are few, and in his judgment the main one is laissez-faire. 
He does not go quite so far as to say that this is the last 
word of political economy ; but he comes very near to doing 
so, and we, at any rate, shall not complain of his pressing 
the doctrine a little too hard. Abstractedly we should not 
be prepared to deny that he does so press it, and we doubt 
whether if we were compelled to condescend to particulars, 
he could deny it himself. When, for instance, he recited his 
long list of the legislative measures which he describes as 
“proposed specimens of interference with property and 
“ freedom of contract,” he certainly runs a risk, as 
some, at least, among its clauses, of giving himself away. 
Several of the cases of interference with property are 
within the legislative principle to which our railway Com- 
panies, of whose rights Lord BramweE tu is so staunch a de- 
fender, owe their existence. The undertakings of these 
great corporations are so many perpetual monuments of 
legislative interference with proprietorial privileges. It is 
really no answer, though it is commonly considered an 
answer, to say that the proprietors who have been dis- 

ssed by the Companies have received compensation for 
their lands. That only removes one of the least injuries 
which can accompany expropriation ; it does not affect the, 
politically and economically speaking illegitimate, essence of 
the transaction itself. That essence resides in its coercive 
character. When once Parliament sanctioned the com- 
pulsory acquisition of private property for public purposes 
it took a step destined to be the point of departure for 
a host of other interferences of an analogous, or what 
might be represented as an analogous kind; and it is 
not open to any one who, like Lord Bramwe.t, admits 
the soundness of the principle thus approved by Parlia- 
ment, to dispute its further application on any other 
ground than that of defective analogy. Undoubtedly, 
however, there is abundant room for disputing many of 
them on this ground, and it is to this point that Lord 
BRraMWELL may very effectively address his protests. The 
real danger of modern meddlesome legislation is not that 


its authors are too fond of the major premiss on which 
legislative interferences may be justified, but that they show 


for their minor. That private property may be compulsorily 
acquired on adequate public grounds is an unimpeachable 
proposition. The mischiefs to which it is constantly leading 


counter measures of an unfriendly nature, worded in general are simply due to the fact that any whim of any clique of 


terms. The position is not one which will allow the 
Imperial Government to take high-handed measures. 
Whatever is done must be done with tact and regard for 
the feelings of China. 


LORD BRAMWELL ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


NotHina so delightfully fresh and piquant as the 
opening of Lord Bramwetu’s Address, read by his 
brother to the Economic Science and Statistics Section of 
the British Association last Thursday, has been uttered in 
the way of satirical disputation since the Bishop of Prrer- 
BorouGH fell foul of the editor who had published the 
“ Macrx Extra.” His grave method of reasoning with those 
who had shocked him by contending, “not that political 

economy was dead, but that it had never lived,” is not 
only a model of quiet humour, but a most useful and much- 


faddists seems able in these days to pass itself off as some- 
thing which on “ public grounds” deserves recognition and 
satisfaction. 


PALLAS’S SAND-GROUSE. 


HE present year will be famous among ornithologists as the 
of the second great irruption of Pallas’s 

into Europe. These birds were unknown in the British Islands 
until the year 1859, when three were obtained—two in England, 
and one in Wales. From this time until 1863, the year of the 
first great irruption, no further specimens were observed ; but in 
that year they visited this country in considerable numbers, ex- 
tending their range as far west as the coast of Donegal. Unfor- 
tunately, as is too often the case with rare birds, the interest 
which they excited was fatal to them ; and the main body, which 
arrived early in May, was practically exterminated by the end of 
June, though specimens were obtained until the early spring of 
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1864, by which time the whole of the unfortunate immigrants 
had been destroyed. From that date until the present year, 
though some few stragglers have been from time to time ob- 
served, there has been no further westward movement of large 
bodies of these birds from their natural homes and breeding- 
places, the Steppes of Central Asia. Early in May reports 
reached this country that the sand-grouse were again, after a 
lapse of twenty-five years, appearing in large flocks in Central 
Europe, and by the latter end of that month the advanced guard 
had reached our shores, the main body arriving shortly after- 
wards, and spreading over the country, many hundreds having 
been observed. 

The sand-grouse, possessing as it does affinities not only with 
the grouse, but also with the plovers and pigeons, is not a true 
grouse, but is placed by ornithologists in a separate order— 
“ Pterocletes.” It is a quaint and noticeable bird, whether seen 
on the wing or on the ground; in weight between ten and eleven 
ounces ; in length about fifteen inches. Its plumage may be 
roughly descri as buff chestnut and orange, streaked and 
spotted with black; the feathers of the tail tipped with white, 
with the exception of the centre pair, which are long and taper- 
ing, the ends, for about three inches, being filamentous; the 
wings are also long and tapering. Its legs, like those of the red 

use, are covered with feathers down to the toes, of which, 
ike the plovers but unlike the grouse, it has but three. The 
feet are most peculiar, as the toes are united by a membrane 
as far as the claws, thus forming a little feather-covered pad 
with three black claws. This curious construction, coupled with 
the shortness of its legs, renders the bird anything but an elegant 
walker. As inthe true grouse the flesh of the breast is of two 
colours, white near the bone and dark in the outer part. The 
sand-grouse is very strong on the wing, and its flight is very 
rapid, and much resembles that of the golden plover, but is noisy, 
and can be heard at a considerable distance. Not very much is 
known of its nesting; it lays three or four eggs, certainly not less 
than three. The young when hatched are covered with down, 
and are able to shift for themselves. 

The sand-grouse have now been among us for four months, and 
though we are grieved to observe from the reports that have ap- 
peared from time to time in the columns of our contemporaries 
that many of these rare and harmless birds have, as in 1863, 
fallen victims to what we can only characterize as the foolish 
love of slaughter possessed by self-termed “ sportsmen” and “ col- 
lectors of British birds,” still, thanks to the fostering care of many 
landowners and their gamekeepers, and to the more intelligent 
interest that has been taken in them throughout the country, a 
considerable number have remained practically undisturbed. 
This being the case, it is perhaps extraordinary that we have 
no absolutely trustworthy reports of their having nested and 
bred. Mr. Howlett, of Newmarket, well known as a careful 
observer, has stated that he has during the last month seen 
young sand-grouse, but a certain amount of doubt is thrown 
on the correctness of his observation by the number of young, 
seven, which he alleges to have accompanied one pair of old 
birds. The abnormal wet and cold of this summer, which, ac- 
cording to reports from all parts of the country, have been terribly 
destructive to young partridges, have without doubt been most 
unfavourable to the breeding of the sand-grouse. We hope 
nevertheless that native-bred Lirds may now be living among us. 

Great difference of opinion exists as to whether the sand-grouse 
if unmolested will become a naturalized British bird. So great 
an authority as Mr. Tegetmeier apparently has no doubt on the 
subject ; we, however, while admitting some slight want of con- 
fidence in the result, can only hope that this interesting problem 
may be satisfactorily solved. This can only happen, another im- 
migration being for the present at least improbable, if the birds 
now among us are carefully preserved from destruction, and as 
much as possible from disturbance. We would therefore impress 
upon our readers the importance of doing all in their power to 

rotect the sand-grouse during the shooting season which has 
Just commenced, and we hope that all owners of shootings will, 
during this season at least, make a strict rule that under no cir- 
cumstances shall a sand-grouse be shot. Sportsmen should be as 
interested in the preservation of these curious birds as are orni- 
thologists, for should their naturalization become an accomplished 
fact, our list of game birds would receive a most welcome addi- 
tion in Pallas’s sand-grouse. 


THE SAME, ONLY DIFFERENT. 


deal elsewhere, in such seriousness as the subject seems 

to demand, with the serious, especially the Welsh part of 

Mr. Gladstone’s speeches at Wrexham. That there were speeches 
instead of a speech, is of itself characteristic of the speaker. We 
do not see anything intrinsically damnable in the delivery of poli- 
tical and non-political addresses on the same day and in the same 
lace. It has been frequently done before, and will, no doubt, be 
quently done again. But as there has always, and wisely 
enough, n an almost nervous desire not only to keep the 
Eisteddfod untainted by politics, but to keep politics as far as 
ssible away from the Eisteddfod, it would, no doubt, have 
oo better taste in Mr. Gladstone, on being appealed to by the 
Eisteddfod Committee, to give way. He did not choose to do so, 
and he gave the very characteristic excuse that he could not break 


his word, when he had previously pledged that word to the 
Eisteddfod, and had, in fact, broken it by his later e ment, 
If he had said, “ I like making political speeches better than any 
other ; I want to make one here, and you might as well let me,” 
very little, if anything, need have been said. But then he would 
have told the plain truth in a plain manner, and so would not 
have been Mr. Gladstone. 

In the miscellaneous remarks contained in the two speeches 
there are, of course, many amusing and characteristic thi 
Most a perhaps, considering the circumstances of ‘the 
visit, were the opening remarks of the second or legitimate 
address, in which Mr. Gladstone assured the Eisteddfod that he 
should ask no man what his politics were, that he hoped not to 
be asked about his own, and, until he went out of Wrexham, 
should forget them altogether. Considering the whole circum- 
stances of the case, this is very much as if a gay Lothario of a 
husband should say to his upbraiding spouse :—* My dear, I trust 
you will not ask me anything about my sentiments towards Miss 
So-and-so. It is true that, having a to meet you here, I 
have been kissing her for the last hour in a back room; but I 
assure you I don’t intend to so much as look at her for the rest of 
the day.” In the suggested case it is to be feared that the expla- 
nation would not mend matters; but the poor Eisteddfod, the 
legitimate object in this case, had to be contented with this 
rather late promise of fidelity—the infidelity having been duly 
committed. It is to be hoped that the attentions of the incon- 
stant one reconciled her @ little. Certainly compliments to” 
Wales were not wanting. Mr. Gladstone (perhaps mis-re- 
membering Dr. Crotch, who called it the finest “ military” air) 
is sure that the “March of the Men of Harlech” is “the finest , 
national air in the world,” “God save the Queen” being | 
not merely lumped with the rest, but, in order perhaps to 
please the feelings of the Cork bandsmen, another section of 
Gladstonians, expressly included. Mr. Burne Jones and the 
late Mr. Richard were enthroned as representatives of art 
and religion’ by the side of the unknown author of this 
masterpiece. Special compliments were paid to the Welsh 
babies. Mr. Gladstone was pleased to speak very handsomely of 
Queen Elizabeth, for which we praise him wholly ; though, by 
the way, if he consults the works of that patriotic Welsh Home 
Ruler Penry, he will not find that his sentiments were those of 
the Welsh Gladstonians (if we may so say) of Queen Bess’s own 
day. He also spoke well of Falstaff, possibly because some have 
most unjustly compared the fat knight to a prominent follower 
of Mr. Gladstone’s own. He went so far as to allow that 
“Shakspeare was a very great man,” a proposition with which 
Wwe agree simpliciter, or only with the addition that it was almost 
verbally anticipated by Lord Frederick Verisopht. He spoke of 
Professor Rhys (whom he and we mention honoris causd, though 
Mr. Rhys is not so po a politician as he is a philologist) “de- 
veloping a course of events,” which seems to argue a alight con- 
fusion between Professors and Providence. We had thought that 
it was only Omnipotence that could develop a course of events. 
All this, however, was very amiable “ piffle,” as the slang of Pro- 
fessor Rhys’s university would put it, and may be rallied quite 
goodhumouredly. 

When, however, Mr. Gladstone was occupied with that other 
person before meeting sa légitime the Eisteddfod, when he was 
coquetting with the nymph Politica, his utterances were not 
exactly so harmless. The reason why he was so anxious to 
out of season was understood to be a burning desire to justify 
himself in the matter of that curious contradiction between the 
Mr. Gladstone of 1851, who said that he saw one thing, and the 
Mr. Gladstone of 1888, who, in order to throw mud on a political 
opponent, directly asserted the contradictory thereof. And, asa 
matter of fact, he devoted to this subject almost the whole 
of this part of his speech which was worth comment. It 
may be very interesting to know that Mr. Gladstone thinks 
bread and water contra-indicated in cases of diarrhoea; but, as 
no one asserts that Mr. Mandeville died of diarrhcea, or any 
disease even remotely connected with that complaint, the prac- 
tical relevance of this expert opinion on a point of medical 

ractice is not obvious. ‘There is probably no man living but 
Mr. Gladstone, who would say that the offences for which the 
Irish agitators are committed to prison are “offences not at- 
tended with any consequences of a character serious to life or to 
the person.” The ghosts of Curtin and Whelahan, of Fitzmaurice 


and of Quirke, with many others, will doubtless nod their 
_ shadowy heads in entire corroboration of this Gladstonian verity. 


But these were, in comparison, mere obiter dicta—the main 
urpose of the address was, as has been said, to settle the dispute 
stween the two Mr. Gladstones. It cannot be said that the 

speaker bore the burden of this considerable task alone, for he 

had the doughty assistance of Mr. Osborne Morgan. Mr. Osborne 

Morgan (who, as a lawyer by profession, has doubtless heard of 

the witness who gravely swore that he did not see the man 

commit the murder) professes with equal gravity that, having 
been in Naples thirty-six years ago, he saw political prisoners 
not obli to wear the prison garb, and not compelled to 
associate with felons. All persons who having been in Naples 
have not seen anything, are respectfully required to communicate 
with Mr. Osborne Morgan, by whom the smallest contributions 
of the kind will be t ully received. 

Mr. Gladstone, of course, did not condescend to anything like 
the sheer imbecility of his worthy hench-and-Chair-man. For 
he is like Shakspeare, and perhaps not like Mr. Osborne Morgan, ® 


| 
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clever man. But it would appear that even his most uncom- 


promising supporters feel uneasily that he showed himself on this 
occasion too clever by half. The fact is that when a wise man 
(and Mr. Gladstone, clever as he is, is hardly that) is confronted 
with a flat contradiction in his own statements he does not 
attempt to explain it away. Silence or frank acknowledgment 
are the only two really safe courses there. But Mr. Gladstone’s 
vanity alike prevents him from remaining silent and from ac- 
knowledging. Accordingly he has added another distinct contra- 
diction of himself to the former one. We now have, not the 
Mr. Gladstone of 1888, eating or giving the lie to the words of 
the Mr. Gladstone of 1851, but the Mr. Gladstone of September 
garbling the words of the Mr. Gladstone of August. He now 
says that what he said was, that he had seen a political prisoner 
in a room of his own. That is not what he said—at least it is 
not the incriminated part of what he said. He said (and his 
quibbles about misreporting or slips of “ prisoners” fox “ prisoner” 
will not help him one jot) that, “bad as the government of 
King Bomba was, he did not put his political prisoners in the 
company of felons.” C “ prisoners” to “ prisoner” there, 
and you make nonsense of a kind that Mr. Gladstone at least 
does not talk. If the contrast had any meaning, “ prisoners” is 
absolutely required both to make it out asa contrast and to make 
a sentence decently intelligible. And it was in reference to 
this that it was shown out of Mr. Gladstone’s own mouth 
that he had actually seen this very thing done in at least 
one instance, and that it had been spoken of by him and others 
as if it were a common practice. From this there is no escape 
whatever, and the attempt to make an escape by saying that 
the persons chained to felons had been found guilty of high 
treason seems to have made even faithful Gladstonians un- 
happy: For King Bomba, as they very justly observe, could 
no doubt have got any one found guilty of high treason as he 

. But this characteristically Gladstonian subterfuge seems 
to have been an afterthought and a superfluity. Mr. Gladstone’s 
main contention is, that when he said that in one respect Mr. 
Balfour’s coercion was worse than Bomba’s he did not mean that 
it was worse, comparing the rules, but comparing the rule in one 
case and a single exception in the other. What he says in Sep- 
tember is the same thing that he said in August, only it happens 
to be different, and not only different, but contradictory. 

We do not know whether it was in compliment to poor little 
Wales that Mr. Gladstone indulged in this singular exhibition of 
the art of turning one’s back on oneself. The Principality is not 
disgraced by much serious crime; but a consensus of judicial and 
other authority has it that strict observation of truth is not the 
most conspicuous of Welsh virtues. Cynics have even observed 
that the Ninth Commandment, as you go farther and farther 
west from Offa’s Dyke, seems more and more to have the curious 

» “Thou shalt bear false witness in favour of thy neigh- 
bour and against thine enemy.” It is certainly an odd revenge 
of time that King Bomba should have come to be Mr. Gladstone’s 
neighbour, but it is not more curious than many other revolutions 
of nature or art in the Gladstonian mind. And, after all, it was 
probably the latter rather than the former part of the new com- 
mandment that Mr. Gladstone regarded. He only wanted to 
damage Mr. Balfour, not to eulogize the defunct majesty of 
Naples; but, as the one could nat Gedabeunlenthr done without 
the other, he did both. And it turns out, as might have been 

ted, that the attempt to explain is more damaging than the 
original blunder. Mr. Balfour must be, indeed, greedy of the 
degradation of his opponents if he is not satisfied with the 
spectacle, 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS TO THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


WENTY-FOUR years have passed since the British Asso- 
ciation met at Bath. During this period numerous changes 

have occurred among its members; many who then occupied a 
conspicuous place, including the eminent President for the year 
1864, Sir Charles Lyell, are no longer living, and the gaps in the 
ranks have been filled by recruits, some of whom at that time 
were still boys at school. But the energy of the Association is in 
no way impaired ; its influence on the advancement of science, 


"although gatherings of a similar nature, but more limited and 


special in scope, are now far more common, can hardly be said to 
have diminished. If the very results of its own work have 
-Yendered a scientific missionary society—one of its principal aims 
at the outset—almost needless, it still occupies a position and 
new a duty which is peculiar to itself, of bringing together 
exchange of ideas students in the various branches of science, 
of keeping them in touch with the general public, and of collating 
and recording the results of their labours. The quiet old city 
will also be found to have changed, though less conspicuously 
than the personnel of the Association; it has increased in size, 
though its more important characteristics are retained; the old 
Objects of interest remain, but have been augmented by new 
discoveries—as, for instance, will be seen in its excellent museum, 
in the recently excavated remains of the baths of the Roman 
Aquz Sulis, and, at a few miles’ distance, in the now famous 
church of Bradford-on-A von. 
'_ Sir Frederick Bramwell, the President at this meeting, as 
‘might be expected, restricts his address to the relations of science 
‘fo the work of that profession of which he is a distingui 


& 


member. Indeed, the openi hs are virtually a defence 
of the occasional ar to the office of Presi- 
dent of the British Association. Such a defence will probably 
seem to most persons hardly needed. At the present day it is 
improbable that the claims of the more eminent members of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers to be regarded as men of science, in 
the full sense of the term, would be seriously disputed. Indeed, 
their last representative in the Presidential chair, the late Sir 
William Siemens, whom, however, his successor ap to re- 
gard as more strictly a representative of physics, said, in effect, 
that in the work of the engineer there was no more place for the 
“rule of thumb ” practitioner. 

As was also to be expected, we find in the address a passing 
jest at the metrical system and a passing blow at the opponents 
of the Channel Tunnel. The former is amusing as a specimen of 
the author's well-known dry humour, though it may be remarked 
that, mutatis mutandis, it might be equally well employed by an 
advocate of the other system of measurement; the latter would 
have been better omitted, or at least expressed in different 
terms. To say that the scheme for a tunnel under the Straits of 
Dover “has lately fallen into disfavour with an unreasoning 
public, who have not taken the pains to ascertain the true state 
of the case,” is an assertion which, though perhaps permissible on 
the part of an advocate or a scientific witness, is less accurate 
than we should expect from a man of science. The construction 
of such a tunnel would undoubtedly be a grand feat of engineer- 
ing; it might tend advantageously, as Sir F. Bramwell asserts it 
would, to augment the common interests of England and France, 
and thus cement friendship rather than promote hostility ; nay, 
the work may be even, as he suggests, poetic in conception; and 
yet, in the present epoch of the world’s history, its accomplish- 
ment may be a very appreciable addition to the dangers of this 
country. The opposition to the scheme is led by men who are 
best qualified to appreciate the military aspect of the question. 
With them are men of science, rire He eminent than Sir F. 
Bramwell himself, and some of the more prudent and far-sighted 
of our statesmen. We congratulate Sir F. Bramwell on the 
recent convert from the ranks of the last named, though we 
doubt whether so eminent an advocate will greatly strengthen 
his cause with those who are anxious to ascertain facts and 
regard them in a scientific spirit. 

Sir F. Bramwell, as has been implied, claims that engineering 
has even its poetical side. Perhaps this is true, but we fear that 
many will assert that the poetry is rather of the thought than of 
the expression. A lighthouse may be “a fair shaft, graceful as a 
palm and sturdy as an oak,” but, invaluable as it may be asa 
protection to life and property, it is certainly to doubt 
whether it adds to the picturesqueness of the reef. A railway 
generally mage the beauty of scenery—we cannot think it has 
improved the valley of the Reuss, or that the charms of the 
Menai Strait or the grandeur of Ni are enhanced by the 
adjacent bridges ; nay, we have some doubt whether, as a question 
simply of esthetics, that marvellous structure which is now 
— the Firth of Forth will add greatly to its charms. 

urning, however, from these more controversial matters to the 
main subject of the address, this may be described in the open- 
ing words of the speaker :—“ The late Lord Iddesleigh deli hited 
an audience, for a whole evening, by an address on ‘ Nothing.’ 
Would that I had his talents and could discourse to you as 
charmingly as he did to his audience, but I dare not try to talk 
about ‘nothing.’ I do, however, propose, as one of the two 
sections of my address, to discourse to you on the importance 
of the ‘Next to Nothing.’ The other section is far removed 
from this microscopic quantity as it will enhance the ‘eulogy 
of the Civil Engineer and will point out the value to science of 
his works.’” The two subjects, thus quaintly enumerated, are 
deliberately intertwined by the author, and it is this idea—the 
intimate connexion of small things with great results—the “task 
of the least,” as it might be called, which gives by its admirable 
elaboration a high value to the address as a whole. 

One illustration of the above is given in a brief history of 
economies effected in the working of the steam-engine. The very 
best engines of Watt’s days consumed about 6 or 7 pounds of 
fuel per horse-power per hour. This is now reduced to about 
one-fourth, and in portable engines for agricultural purposes has 
been brought down to 1°65 ag indicated horse-power per 
hour. But, if further economy is to be effected, and there is 
still serious waste of power, this can only be done, as he shows, 
by the most exact registration and careful watching of every per- 
centage of loss; for, though individually minute, these, when 
summed up, are serious in amount. But Sir F. Bramwell is not 
sanguine as to the continued use of the steam-engine. He ven- 
tured to predict at the York meeting that, in 1931, when the 
cente of the British Association arrived, its members, unless 
some substantive improvement, at present unthought of, were 
made in the steam-engine, would see the present steam-engines in 
museums, “treated as things to be respected, and of antiquarian 
interest to the engineers of those days.” This prophecy, he adds, 
now that seven years have elapsed, he neither regrets havi 
made, nor desires to withdraw. The success of gas-engines nae | 
of those worked by the vapours of products similar to petroleum, 
has already been so great, that he considers “he was not wrong 
in predicting that the heat-engine of the future will probably 
be one independent of the vapour of water.” 

_ But the thesis of the lecture received its most striking and 


interesting illustrations in the remarks upon the materials 
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required by the increasing needs of the engineer. Here the effects 
of alloys — the strength, tenacity, and other properties of 
metals are described at full length. The old rough-and-ready 
methods of judging of the properties of metals would now be 
useless. Till it was realized that the quality of steel depended 
upon very small variations in the amount of carbon present in 
the iron, and methods were found of securing the presence 
of the _ percentage, such works as “ the Forth bridge, the 
big gun, the compound armour of the ironclad with its steel face,” 
would have been impossible. These large guns, indeed, furnish 
an excellent illustration of the “task of the least”—a piece of steel 
ribbon, “ which looks more suitable for the framework of an 
umbrella,” is used in reinforcing the main tube of a gun, which, 
if put into position at Richmond, pointed and ranged, by the 

ance map, for the Royal Exchange, could be depended upon 
for dropping a shell, weighing 380 pounds, somewhere in an area 
round it, 500 yards long and 200 yards wide. As the President 
remarks, in passing, the arrival of such a messenger every five 
minutes would be a serious obstacle to conducting business with 
that calmness and coolness which are necessary to success. 

Not less striking and more recent of discovery is the effect of 
the presence of alloys in minute quantities in metals, a matter to 
which Professor Roberts-Austen has recently devoted so much 
attention. The President confines his remarks chiefly to the 
alloys of iron, as having a more immediate bearing on his subject, 
and merely glances in passing at the results with other metals. 
It has been found that in certain cases the presence of an alloy 
in so small a quantity as one part in a thousand is sufficient to 
change some of the most marked properties of a metal; as, for 
example, to render it brittle These changes 
are most strikingly illustrated in the manufacture of steel. The 
addition of a very small percentage of aluminium gives to a steel 
alloy a much greater hardness, and enables it to take a much 
higher and more silverlike polish. One twentieth part of one per 
cent. of aluminium when added to molten wrought iron will re- 
duce the fusing point of the whole mass some 500 degrees, and 
thus render the material so fluid as to be capable of making cast- 
ings of the most intricate character. Perhaps even more striking 
are the effects of manganese. It has been known for years that 
when present in steel in quantities less than 25 per cent. it ren- 
dered the metal more ductile and altogether more fitted for 
forging. Here, however, improvement stopped, and if the per- 
centage were increased deterioration commenced. But recently 
further experiment has shown that after an amount of 7 per 
cent. of manganese has been added, the quality of the metal again 


s to improve. 

uch results, anomalous at present, have an interest which ex- 
tends far beyond their practical application, and appeal even to a 
wider audience than that which listened'to this 8 for they 
indicate that arguments founded on the invariability of the order 
of nature are apt to be misleading. Doubtless from similar causes 
similar consequences will result; but these remerkabl!e experi- 
ments indicate that a variation of the antecedents which would 
be imperceptible to all but the most specially qualified observers 
is capable of producing the most important effects. 


WHEN GREEK MEETS ... ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 


HIRTY-TWO little oblong pages of flimsy, discoloured paper, 

all on a length, like a folding screen, a “ Lord Mayor's Show,” 

or an old Japanese despatch, were published EN AOHNAIS° 

TYMOIS MPOOAOY, in 1876; with a title almost as lengthy 

as the contents—AIAAOTOI EAAHNO-TOYPKO-FrAAAO-AITAO- 

ITAAIKOI. It consists of seven pages of vocabulary, two of 

numbers, dpiduo; the days of the week, the names of the months, 

a few pixpai ppaces, followed by a number of others headed 

Payyrov mordv, and the next headings are Els xacbeveiov and 
Mé Tooxar{ny. 

From the ba yf one me | here and there pick a few pearls 
of language. Thus the French for wine is Bév—of course the 
Romaic § reads as v—and the English beer appears as priap, pr 
reading as b, Cherry is roéppv. The Greek cds becomes in 
English dyvydadov becomes in our mouths. Butter 
appears in French as wp and in English as yxotrrep (sic). Day 
dawns as di. To explain the French xovfé one turns to the 
English dév, with no effects ; but the Italian makes 
all clear; the Romaic cyédy, one regrets to confess, not 
being quite as direct as a classic might wish. The French cév 
and the English 54« would both give us pause, were it not that 
one at all events knows that the Eastern pariah dog goes by the 
name of oxidos, which the irreverent Tommy Atkins has simpli- 
fied into skilly, Coming next after that, oa and yxar ought to 
puzzle no one. We need not, perhaps, praise xiovyé, even with 
the i upside down, as a successful shot at cuillére, Siard 
and yar both cover the head; an English cipr is a French 
chemise; and we may as well say at once that yei(iAvar is 
nothing else than a hazel-nut. BivA is obviously vel; but the 
French equivalent, 8a 87 Sas, is cryptic ; the Italian ydpve di 
Baka, shows that it is meant for flesh of the vache; but Ba must 
still remain a puzzle, for xpéas had reg: dew put into French 
as Biavd. Perhaps, after all, it is the Romaic version of vache 
enragée, Jambon is what we are supposed to call a gammon; and 
povecdp and xdvkep oriip both are meant for handkerchief, 


mpdap yéorep is but poorly explained by iép—dvyd (en 
haut) is also dumovopd (upward). 

The phrases allow greater latitude to our polyglot Greculus, 
Nous sommes 4 la campagne = we are in 8) BiAAcd(—adio is éap 
oveAA Acid. In Italian, indeed, we are assured that this is 
nothing but dddio, Zé 8d 8p in French of Paris is de ovis 
in Stratford-atte-Bowe. And then when the Englishman is 
thirsty he says, tout simplement, yxi8 ds év dx 88 oddiv, which 
might, according to the locality, be a very respectable magnum, 
‘But then comes the somewhat uneasy reply, 63 oti if yiod ovdy 
768 8i pmddx ép xovdir, and the conversation proceeds with but 
little entertainment. Says the Frenchman, (ov gu ma AdBév, and 
the Englishman adds, ai ddvr ovdiv—which statements, to 
say the least of them, are not true. 

hen our fellow-countryman goes on to ask for a napkin under 
the alias of @ rdoveA, and having obtained a vaih and a 
épx, he complains of having no salt in the following memorable 
words, ddvr prptyy wi rdAr. Reconciled to some extent with the 
wine, he soon after observes, it and receives the 
kindly reply, Sov yiod ovis pe rod id ir dr oddiv; 

Eis rd xaeveiov, the first words our Englishman speaks are 
prpiyyue dovd yiod ovis dis xptiz. This is followed up by 
the distinct declaration di vir ovis éu rei, and his national 
preferences come out later on with yxi8 ps phrase 
which, although it appears in the Frenchman's mouth as dove 

va Sod mivs mév oid, at first blush indubitably recalls a name 
fsowel from an eminent drink by a quondam president of the 
Pickwick Club. 

Next day (one may conjecture) our travellers each and all go, 
like Old Mother Hubbard, to the draper's to buy him a coat—Meé 
Tooxar(ny—where they inspect the cloth goods, and one asks 
tore dis di paiives yiod xé8, to which comes a prompt 
Then the bargaining goes on; xoumev XO Bay dé Bovddy (le vendez- 
vous l’aune ?), which, being overset, is dr ydov pays [much] dod 

iod aed eiyiad. It is the Italian that fixes the last word to 
be “a yard”—xovdyro dd Bevdere GA (the Romaic 
being mxvy, and dponri being the Turkish). And, 
indeed, mixo ought to be Lingua Franca, “ What is the next 
article?” is not too closely printed as rod yiod ovis mad xé8 
évi Oix €Xs, and after the customer has seen the patterns, he 
gives a noble order, saying yxdr ys ddop EAs (xovdrpo in the 
Her ; which shows again that the editor was in doubt about 
evyiao). 

But it is when he to the horse-coper’s (Aut va dyopdon tis 
@doyor) that our Englishman at last begins to kick out behind. 
ask him rod yiov ovdd yds (want to buy hoss). 
With singular sagacity he rejoins ai yé8 yxoir xdpoes rod 
owed. And then, no doubt, some bonnet standing round cries 
Gi ovis rov ciovpa govder (sure-footed) yops. Where- 
upon another foreigner in the crowd chimes in, with too great 
politeness, (6 Bovdpeg bv dyyhé prov dpé. The market 
goes on; and the purchaser says ai ddvr Ad ix dis yops- xi 
Bépt provap—expressions which have already been dot into 
English rhyme by a master of those events, as~— 

Per’aps he did not like the oss, 
Per’aps he was a scru. 


They don't batea word, however. You hear all round yi i¢ rev 
xi if GAB. xi DA (for ts) Bépeyioyy. And at last comes the end of 
this good xin. 

Having bought his horse, of course he wants to learn the way 
to sell him, so he asks your¢ if di rob yxod rev 
and to leave no doubt about the question he adds yodirgs ifd& 
ciopreat Tov yxd Tov Ilépa. But, after a few more phrases pro 
and con, he is suddenly brought up with the brisk challenge youé 
dip yiov and honestly and briefly has to confess ai 
Noor diovie. In which predicament he and his reporter may both 
be left, with the one word of parting which ends these precious 
little dialogues—TEAOS. 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 


ous two years ago Lord Dufferin appointed a Commission 

to inquire into the system under which natives are ad- 
mitted to the Civil Service of India, whether by competition 
with Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen, or by a late Statute 
which enables the Governor-General to pass Hindus, Mahom- 
medans, and others, by selection, into the charmed circle. The 
Commission consisted of fifteen members, a President, and @ 
Secretary. It was as well selected and representative as anything 
in Indiacan be. The President was Sir Charles Aitchison, at that 
time Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. Sir Charles Turner, late 
Chief Justice at Madras and now a member of the Indian Council, 
was one member, and acted at one time as President. Of the others, 
five belonged to the Civil Service, six were natives, of whom one 
had been Prime Minister at Baroda, and another was the well- 
known Syud Ahmed Khan, ©.8.I. The Uncovenanted Service 
was represented by a gentleman of long experience in the Revenue 
Department, and the non-official and the Eurasian portion of the 
community by oneeach. The Commission sat for two months and & 
half continuously after its appointment, at the three Presidency 
towns, and at Lahore, Allahabad, and Jubbulpore, Separating at the 
beginning of the hot season of 1887, the members reassembled in 
November last to consider the evidence before them; and now w@ 
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have their Report. It isa curious feature in these proceedings 
that this Blue Book of some one hundred and fifty 8, With an 
appendix of three or four times its size, should have been forwarded 
+ Rested, communicated to the Times, and laid on the table of 
both Houses of Parliament, without any deliverance or expres- 
sion of opinion whatever from the Viceroy and the Cabinet. But 
this is the way in which we now govern India, Agitators, 
grievance-mongers, members of Parliament with a divine mission, 
and even humble critics like ourselves, are invited to declare 
their sentiments on a subject almost as vital as the reconstitution 
of the British and native armies, before we can have the faintest 
notion how it is regarded, amongst others, by Sir Charles 
Elliott, Sir Frederick Roberts, and Lord Dufferin. 

We have, however, no fault to find with the composition of 
the Commission, the mode of inviting, collecting, and recording 
evidence, and the perception of the ends for which it met. The 
members four hundred witnesses. They had full 
access to official records, and they received copious answers to cir- 
culars, as well as memorials and representations from individuals 
and Societies. The Report itself is a model of perspicuity and 
condensation. Whether the measures proposed are to be rushed 
‘through the Indian Council and the House of Commons in block, 
or whether they can be altered and improved or rejected, is quite 
another matter. The object of the whole inquiry was to find out 
whether, looking to the progress of education and public spirit 
amongst divers classes of natives, there existed lawful means of 
satisfying their claims to higher and more lucrative employment, 
with due regard to vested interests ; and whether the freer admis- 
sion of Hindus, Mahommedans, Parsis, and Sikhs to the public 
service would really conduce to the efficiency of the administra- 
tion and to the stability of ourrule. These are big subjects, and it 
is best first to dispose of those matters on which the Commission 
‘is satisfied that no change is desirable, before touching on recom- 
mendations which ought to receive the most dispassionate con- 
sideration, which may produce a wide diversity of opinion, which 
‘may excite a discontent more dangerous than the very grievances 
they are meant to remove, and which may affect the foundation 
-and alter the character of our whole rule in India, 

Holding the opinion that the system of open competition has 
given us men eminently qualitied for the performance of their 
multifarious and arduous duties, that it has now stood the test of 
thirty years, and that it cannot be hastily altered, the Commis- 
‘sioners emphatically condemn the proposal for a system of local 


examinations in- India, whereby native gentlemen might be 
relieved from the trouble, risks, and expense of a voyage to Eng- | 
land. Caste, it is shown, never stands in the way of any native | 
who has anything to gain by coming to England. He comes for | 
‘divers reasons—to study law and medicine, to ventilate the grie- | 
vances of Rajas and patrons, or to pay homage to the Queen. | 
The journey to and residence in England are a test of determina- | 
tion, energy, and character such as no other criterion can supply. | 
It would be impossible in India to maintain the secrecy of the — 
examination papers, to secure a uniformity of test, a high standard, | 
and, we may add, a first-class Board of Examiners, even at the 
‘three Presidency towns. Equally cogent are the reasons given | 
against a plausible plan for having two kinds of examination | 
in England—one suited to the capacity and training of natives, 
and the other for the scholars of our public and private schools, | 
Native gentlemen, who claim to discharge the same duties, to 
‘be put on the same footing, and to draw the same pay and 
allowances as Englishmen, are very properly reminded that they | 
will have to submit their claims to the same open tests. The | 
subjects in which all candidates are allowed to present them-— 
selves for examination are surely varied and wide enough, com- 
as as they do Greek, Latin, mathematics, and English 
iterature, as well as two of the classical languages of the Kast, | 
aatural science in its widest sense, logic, and mental and moral 
philosophy. This range of papers has been found within the 
powers of some Kavasts of Benga! and some Parsis of Bombay, 
though it has yet failed to afford a safe passage to a Sikh or 
@ Mussulman. And it is no injustice to the present race of | 
a to remark that they have hardly yet fultilled 
Lord Macaulay's anticipations that their ranks would include a 
Canning, a Tenterden, or a Horner. Next, the Commissioners deal | 
‘with what is known as the Statutory Civil Service. By an ex- 
periment introduced about 1870, but fully carried out only in 
4879, a number of natives of “ proved merit and ability” and of 
social standing and position were admitted by selection, and, as 
it were, per saltum, into the Civil Service. They far outnumber | 
those who have entered by competition in the regular way. We 
quote their numbers and castes as curious :—27 Hindus, 15 Mahom- 
medans, 2 Parsis, 2 Sikhs, and 2 Burmans. Somehow or other 
Wwe seem to have failed in getting the right men; and here is a 
degitimate triumph for crammers over nominees. The former will 
note with pleasure that the statutory system has failed; that it 
Stands condemned by particular sections of the native community, 
and by the majority of experienced officials; and that the Act 
of Parliament authorizing it ought to be repealed. There are other 
M@Mimor recommendations of the Commissioners. They would 
xtend the age at which candidates may now compete, and so 
reverse the decision of the Marquess of Salisbury some years ago» 
in which he had the advice and co-operation of the late Sir 
Henry Maine, They obje:t very properly to the inclusion of 
the vernacular languages of India in the tests of open compe- 
tition, though they hold that, with riding and taking notes of cases 
in Court, such may continue to form part of the special subjects 


on which the passed candidates enter during their detention of two 
years in England. ‘They also throw doubts on the propriety of de- 
voting any portion of the revenues of India to defray the ex of 
passed candidates who take degrees at either of the Universities 
under Lord Salisbury’s rules. Every man, they seem to say, who 
enters on one of the liberal professions is bound to pay for his 
own training, or should pay for it by the aid of friends, exhi- 
bitions, and the like. With equal or more justice does the Report 
suggest a revision of the scale of marks apportioned to the various 
subjects. The apportionment of the Civil Service Commissioners 
has been altered at various times in order to dodge and defeat 
the evils of cramming and the adroitness of such clever specialists 
as Mr, Wren and Mr. Scoones. But there seems good reason to 
think that the classical languages are not fairly treated. What 
would Dr. Keate or Dr. Arnold have thought of a maximum of 
800 marks for Latin and only 600 for Greek, and of a proposal 
to put Sanskrit and Arabic on a par with the two former P 

After all, these are comparatively minor matters, We almost 
think that they might have been settled, without the appointment 
of a Commission, by the Government of India, the Secretary of 
State, and the Civil Service Commissioners. The important con- 
clusion as to the future of the Civil Service is dealt with at 
length in the body of the Report, and is summed up at pp. 141 
to 143. It is proposed to abolish the terms of Covenanted and 
Uncovenanted now applied to the two great divisions of the 
Services ; to reconstitute the former “as the Imperial Civil 
Service of India”; to consolidate the latter as a new “ Provincial 
Service,” and then to draw a line between this branch and the 
lowest stage, which is to be called the “ Subordinate Civil Service.” 
The third branch would comprehend probably clerks, accountants, 
native heads of offices, policemen, an é all the various functionaries 
below the grades of Extra Assistant Commissioner, Tahsildars in 
the Executive line, and the last grade of native judges in the 
Judicial. To the Provincial Service would fall the appointments 
hitherto filled by the Uncovenanted in the Customs, the Revenue 
and Judicial departments, Opium and Excise, the Post Office, the 
Educational, and so forth. If these proposals amounted merely to 
a classification of the various departments, with a better scale of 
pay in some instances, a few more privileges, and an improve- 
ment in the matter of furlough and pension, this might be 
easily settled. But then comes a startling proposal to cut off from 
the list of appointments hitherto held by otticers of the Civil Ser- 
vice no less than one hundred and eight good, lucrative appoint- 
ments, and to hold them out as prizes for members of the 
“ Provincial Service.” In this list are comprised not only the 
posts of Magistrates, Collectors, and Civil and Sessions Judges of 
districts, with subordinate offices in the same lines, but such great 
prizes as the posts of Financial Commissioner, Commissioners 
of Division, and the Under-Secretaryships to the Government 
of India. It is impossible to discuss these proposals in the limits 
of a single article or until we have learnt how they may be 
viewed by the Viceroy and his colleagues. But it appears to us 
that they will have to be tried by a recollection of the pledges, 
express or implied, under which the élite of our public and private 
schools have, tor the last ten or fifteen years and more, been invited 
to devote themselves to an Indian career, with the assurance that 


| none but those who had passed the rigid test of open competition 


in England would be allowed to succeed to all posts which vary 
in emoluments from 1,000/, to 4,000/. and more a year. Indeed, 
the Commissioners themselves are not quite agreed as to the 
amount o/ this legal spoliation ; and all through their Report they 
seem haunted by the difticulty of reconciling native pretensions 
with English = and interests, and with the supremacy of 
British rule. They fully admit that the time has not yet 
arrived for committing the whole administration to indigenous 
agency. They are aware that the Covenanted Service “ re- 
presents the only permanent official element in India.” They 
appear to feel that it will not do, on the one hand, to invite 
English capitalists to invest their money in enterprises in the 
interior of the country, and then, on the other, to refer them, for the 
maintenance of peace or the adjustment of antagonistic claims, to 
a native judge who may be timorous, partial, and prejudiced. They 


' show clearly that for the management of some departments the 


native is wholly unfitted by character or physical incapacity. It 


"is recognized that indigenous talents find their best field of exercise 


at the Bar or on the Bench, either subordinate to the High Court 
or associated with barristers and civilians in it. And a strong 
minority of the Commissioners, both natives and Englishmen, are 
very averse to extend to natives some of the proposed places of con- 


| trol and supervision, before such gentlemen have been tested in 


Collectorates and other lower offices. Morecver, further complica- 
tions and difficulties are created by the proposals for forming and 
recruiting the middle, or “ Provincial Service.” Each Government 
is to make and act on its own rules, and this may be all very 
well. But generally it is proposed that no man is to enter 
above twenty-five years of age, without passing in the vernaculars, 
and without a certificate of good health and good character. It 
is amusing to find that, while the Report more than once talks 
of the Imperial Service as intended to form a corps délite, in the 
next breath it recommends that the members of the Imperial and 
of the Provincial Service shall be placed on a footing of “ social 
equality.” Ominous is the proviso that no man is to be admitted 
to the Provincial Service unless he has resided for three years 
previously in the Province. It will at once be seen that this 
gives the native an enormous advantage over Mr. Jones and Mr, 
Smith. We have confined ourselves to a sketch of the main 
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_ the smallness of the elds, and a 


recommendations of the Report. Those charged with the main- 
tenance as well as the improvement of Indian administration will 
have to distinguish between concession to clamour and recog- 
nition of fitness. We may rely on it that no administration is 
less fitted for anatomical experiments than what has been termed 
the finest, most delicate, and most dangerous Empire in the world. 


RACING. 


be racing between Goodwood and York was some of the 
dullest of the season. Lord Bradford's victory in the Brighton 
Stakes, with his four-year-old filly, Fretwork, was very popular, 
although it was a serious blow to backers. Seven of the eleven 
starters had been more fancied than the winner, and it was a great 
surprise when she won by eight lengths. Mr. A. Victor's two-year- 
old filly, Ingonda, won two weight-for-age races at Brighton, one 
of them being the Cup, for which she started at 12 to1. Sheis by 
Charibert, whose two colts, Help and Workington, ran first and 
second for the Two-year-old Stakes at Redcar. A two-year-old 
of some pretensions made his first public appearance at Brighton, 
in Mr. C. W. Lea’s Erfurt, a chestnut colt by Thuringian Prince 
that had cost 1,250 guineas as a yearling. He won the Rotting- 
dean Plate, and followed up that victory by winning the Ham- 
worth Park Maiden Plate the following week at Kempton Park. 
Mr. Low’s Napoleon, who had been a still higher-priced yearling, 
having cost 2,400 guineas, ran in public for the first time for the 
Astley Stakes at Lewes, with 9 to 4 laid upon him and Tom 
Cannon on his back; but he had the misfortune to meet with a 
very serious accident while he was running, by striking his near 
foreleg with great violence, and it may be some time before he runs 
again. The race was won by Lord Calthorpe’s Sea-Shell, a chest- 
nut filly by Hermit out of Strayshot, and therefore directly de- 
scended from Touchstone on both sides. It was her first race, 
and it repaid nearly half the 1,150 guineas that she had cost as a 
yearling. Bismarck, who is believed by many to be the fastest 
three-year-old over five furlongs, won the De Warrenne Handicap 
at Lewes over that distance, when giving away a great deal of 
weight to all his opponents; and there can be little, if any, 
doubt that he ought to have won the Steward’s Cup at Good- 
wood in a canter. Mr. Abington’s six-year-old Althorp, a grand 
stayer, who has won the Ascot and Goodwood Cups, as well as 
the Metropolitan Stakes, in his day, returned to something like 
his old form in the Lewes Handicap over two miles. Hitherto 
he had not run well this season; but he now won by a length 
and a half from Chippeway. This victory was destined to be the 
source of much unpleasantness and considerable pecuniary loss ; 
_ 4 shall refer to this matter when dealing with the racing at 
or 

The Kempton Park International Breeders’ Two-year-old Stakes 
‘was won by Mr. J. H. Houldsworth’s powerful chestnut colt 
Texas, who represents Birdcatcher and Partisan blood ; but the 
honours of the race rested with Mr. Mackenzie’s The Kelpie, a 
beautiful bay filly by Robert the Devil, as she had 4 lbs. the 
worst of the weights, at weight for sex, and was only beaten by 
ahead. Texas had run Seclusion to a neck and Chariclée to a 
head for the Zetland Plate of 2,000/. at Leicester; so that trio 
and The Kelpie would seem to be very much on a par. Lord 
Zetland’s Caerlaverock improved upon his earlier form of this 
season by winning a Biennial and running a dead heat with 
Aperse for the Great National Breeders’ Foal Stakes, at Red- 
car; but these were not sufficiently brilliant performances to 
warrant a belief that he would ever again beat Ayrshire as 
he did at Manchester when a two-year-old. The very indiffe- 
rent running of Belle Mahone for the Breeders’ Foal Stakes 
at Redcar was unaccountable, as she had won the North Derby 
of 1,800/., and run third for both the One Thousand and the 
Oaks. Not many horses are in training when ten years old, yet 
Tonans, the winner of the Lincolnshire Handicap in 1884, won 
a race at Kempton Park at that age. At the same meeting the 
13 lbs. that Prince Soltykoff’s Sheen was giving to Sir George 
Chetwynd’s Grafton for the Great International Breeders’ Foal 
Stakes put the pair on an exact equality, and it is not a little 
remarkable that four dead heats were run during the week. 

At Stockton a difference of 1olbs. in his favour enabled Mr. 
J. Lowther’s Workington to reverse his Redcar form with his 
half-brother Help, and, instead of being again beaten by three 
lengths, he won the Wynyard Plate by more than that distance. 
Mr. E. Lascelles’s Nunthorpe, who once beaten Workington 
by a head at even weights, won the Hardwicke Stakes on the 
following day. Asthey both received 15 lbs. from Chitabob on 
the occasion referred to, and were beaten, the one by a neck and 
the other by half a length, they can scarcely claim to be first- 
class colts. Although N. — had lost all her races this year, she 
was made favourite for the Stockton Handicap, and she won it 
cleverly. There are few horses in training with better blood in 
their veins than this grey filly. Sir R. Jardine’s Stronvar won 
the Great Northern St. Leger by half a length from Aperse, at 
even weights. As Caerlaverock had run a dead heat whious 
at Redcar when giving him 6lbs., Stronvar’s performance was 
nothing extraordinary. 

The new East Riding Club om pny, ys chiefly remarkable for 

accident to that much 
esteemed jockey, John Osborne. The latter misfortune was brought 


about by a mounted policeman, who rode across the course from 
the finishing side just as the race-horses were running in. He 
charged boldly into thtir midst, with the effect of sending several 
of them sprawling on their knees and noses, and knocking over 
Mr. Drislane’s Jessie. This mare died shortly afterwards from 
the injuries that she received, and poor John Osborne, who was 
riding her, dislocated his collar-bone, and got a severe shaking, 
A very similar exploit of another mounted policeman at Ascot 
has not yet been forgotten, and it is time that the whole question 
of mounted policemen on racecourses was inquired into. 

The York August Meeting began on one of the wettest days of 
this wettest of summers, and parts of the course were like a bog. 
A dozen two-year-olds came out for the Great Breeders’ Convivial 
Stakes, and it was won easily by the most heavily-weighted com- 
petitor, Lord Londonderry’s Wenonah, a brown filly by Galopin 
out of Era, and hence in-bred to Birdcatcher, Blacklock, and 
Touchstone. The Yorkshire Oaks was won without difficulty by 
Mr. D. Baird’s Briar-Root, the winner of the One Thousand, who 
had 7 lbs. extra on her back. This brought up her winnings in 
stakes alone to something over 8,500/. Hall Mark was as good a 
favourite, yet she only ran third. Althorp had been first favourite 
for the Ebor Handicap during the —— of the betting ; but 
on the morning of the race the stewards of the Meeting were 
consulted as to a doubt that had been raised whether he was not 
liable to a penalty for having won the Lewes Handicap. a 
they expressed an opinion in the affirmative they refused to make 
any order on the question before the race, and left the matter 
to the owner's discretion. As it seemed likely that an objec- 
tion would be lodged if he won, unless he carried the extra 
weight, the horse was scratched within an hour of the race, to 
the intense vexation of a number of people who had backed him 
heavily. Nor did backers improve matters in the absence of 
their favourite, as the least fancied of all the thirteen starters 
won the race. This was the grey filly Nappa, who, as we have 
already said, had won the Stockton Handicap a few days earlier. 
For the Prince of Wales's Stakes for two-year-olds Mr. Vyner’s: 
Minthe, a half-sister to Minting, was made the favourite, alt ough 
at Newcastle, when Chitabob won the Seaton Delaval Plate, she 
had only been fourth, while Nunthorpe had been second and 
Workington third. The two latter now met her on 12 Ibs. worse 
terms, and this was the cause of the filly’s favouritism ; ae the 
extra weight did not alter their relative positions, as they finished 
in exactly the same order as at Newcastle. Nunthorpe, however, 
now beat Workington easily by a length instead of by a head. 
The Duke of Westminster’s ene de Lys, an own sister to 
Ormonde, started second favourite, but ran very indifferently, 
and it may be that, like other members of her family, she may 
require time before she shows her real merits. Odds were laid on 
Yard Arm, who had been looked upon as a smart colt, for the 
Knavesmire Plate, which produced a very fine race, in which 
Lord Zetland’s despised outsider, Choufleur, who started at 10 to I,, 
won by a head from Houndsditch, who finished half a length in 
front of Yard Arm. 

Only Caerlaverock, Ossory, and Arrandale ran for the Great 
Yorkshire Stakes; and, while there could be no question as to 
Ossory’s form being better than that of Caerlaverock, the latter 
had 4 lbs. the best of the weights, and had improved consider- 
ably of late upon his running of the earlier part of the season. 
There were rumours, too, that his rival “made a noise.” The 
race proved an easy affair for Ossory, and it was a surprise to 
most people to see the roaring Arrandale ing better than 
Caerlaverock, in spite of be tee being a mile and three- 
quarters, and the weights 4 lbs. against Arrandale as compared 
with Caerlaverock. Por the Gimerack Stakes odds were laid on 
Lord Zetland’s Pinzon, the winner of the Excelsior Stakes of 
8887. at Leicester. Here a mistake was made, as the 12 lbs. that 
he was giving to Mr. J. Lowther’s Cheroot, who had run very 
a on the previous day, enabled that colt to win in a canter 
by three lengths. Lord Zetland’s Grey Friars, who had had the 
ill-luck to be disqualified twice this season, was made favourite 
for the Lowther Plate; and here, again, fate was against him, for 
Mr. Peck’s Hungarian, who had run third on the previous day for 
the Ebor Handicap, beat him by a neck. This was no disgrace 
to the grey, as he was giving the winner 13 lbs. 

Ids ran for two races on the opening day at Derby. 

The Champion Breeder’s Foal Stakes of 1,000/. was won easily 
by three lengths by Mr. J. Pritchard’s brown filly by Bruce out 
of Harpenden’s dam. She made all the running and beat a field 
of thirteen. This was a great advance upon her previous form, 
and 11 to 1 had been laid against her at the start. The Peveril 
of the Peak Stakes of 1,000/. brought out seventeen competitors, 
and the race was considered so open that the unusually long odds 
of 8 to 1 were laid against the first favourite. The race was won 
by Lord Cadogan’s Astrologer, a three-year-old colt by Hermit 
that started second favourite for the Great Ebor ce last 
week and ran ninth. In consequence of that wretched per- 
formance he was friendless for the Peveril of the Peak Stakes at 
20 to 1, and it is said that most of the bookmakers succeeded in 
“skinning the lamb.” On the second day Lord Bradford's Fret- 
work, whose hollow victory at Brighton we noticed at the be- 
inning of this article, ran absolutely last for the Chatsworth 

takes. Fourteen horses ran for the Breeders’ St. Leger 

1,000/., and the race was won easily by the first favourite, 
Lord Falmouth’s little filly, Rada, the winner of the Good- 
wood Cup. Caerlaverock was second and Arrandale third, 


whereas the Great Yorkshire Stakes Arrandale had been 
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second and Caerlaverock third to Ossory, although the weights 
had been less in Arrandale’s favour on that occasion. Rada’s 
form with the pair was perhaps as good as that of Ossory had 
been, even allowing for the fact that she had an advantage of 
lbs. in the —. beyond weight for sex ; but the distance was 
only a mile, while the course for the Great Yorkshire Stakes had 
been a mile and three-quarters. The Devonshire Nursery Handi- 
cap of 1,000/., for two-year-olds, a very bling affair, brought 
out a field of nineteen, and it was won by the fourth favourite, 
€. Archer’s Eulalia, a bay filly by Pero Gomez out of a King 
Tom mare. It was a beautiful race, as there was only a head 
between the first and second, half a length between the second 
and third, and a head between the third and fourth, which said 
much for the merits of the handicap. The Harrington Stakes 
for two-year-olds was won by Sir Robert Jardine’s strong, deep- 
girthed, but rather small filly, Sweetbriar. She had now won 
all the three races for which she had run in a canter, and con- 
siderably more than two thousand pounds in stakes. Thus far 
her form has been excellent, but one hesitates to hazard a definite 

inion upon the merits of any two-year-old, or three-year-old 
either for that matter, on the eve of such revelations concerning 
the form of the year as we are likely to have next week at 
Doncaster. 


INSURANCE REFORMS. 


os Life Insurance Companies have of late been taking 
measures to meet the strongest objections that have been 
urged against the old system of life insurance, and not before 
time; for owing to certain circumstances the habit of in- 
surance has not been growing recently, and, indeed, in many 
directions it has received a serious check. Not the least 
—_— part of the business done by Insurance Companies 
erly was the lending of money to landowners who were 
tenants for life. On obtaining the loan, the borrower was 
required also to insure his life, and thus the office not only 
employed its money at a good rate of interest on a safe security, 
but at the same time extended its insurance business. The 
agricultural depression for some years, however, has been 
making landowners less and less able to borrow. Indeed, in 
many cases loss of income through the fall in rents has been such 
that the interest on the loans has pressed unduly upon tenants 
for life, with the result that they have in a great many instances 
induced their heirs to co-operate with them in breaking the 
entail, and securing the loan upon the fee simple. Curiously 
enough, while the agricultural depression has been depriving the 
life offices of one source of profitable business, the rise in the 
prices of Stock Exchange Securities has been diminishing the 
inducement of capitalists to insure their lives. Capitalists in 
large numbers have thought it more profitable to invest all their 
a cash in Stock Exchange Securities than to insure, because 
the constant appreciation in the value of those securities. 
Naturally the first thought of the Companies when they saw 
their business becoming stationary at en was to extend it 
abroad, and in India and the Colonies they have found, no doubt, 
profitable and a growing field. But we must not shut our eyes 
to the fact that there is much greater risk in conducting a business 
at 80 "amy a distance away than in conducting one at home. Not 
only does. it become extremely difficult to control from London 
managers scattered over India and the Colonies, but it is also 
hard to guard against fraud of every kind. Therefore many of 
more prudently managed Companies desire to limit within 
safe bounds the business they do in India and the Colonies. Upon 
the Continent several of the Companies have been extending 
their business, but in France and Germany they have to meet 
competition of powerful native Companies, and in France 
particularly they have to encounter a further obstacle. Annuities 
are preferred to our English system of policies ; while in the more 
backward Continental countries combinations to defraud are 
Rumerous and difficult to detect. The actuary of one of the 
panies that does the largest Continental business, some years 
read before the Society of Actuaries a paper, 
which set out not only the variety of frauds with which his 
Company had to contend abroad, but also the detective plans 
— to discover and break up those frauds, and the impression 
€ most generally by the paper was that it would be almost 
impossible to guard successfully against these skilful combinations. 
eare thus brought to the conclusion that it is at home tlie 
safest, the largest, and the most profitable business can be done, 
and that it is only by developing the home business that our Life 
Insurance Companies can hope to prosper in the future as they 
have done in the past. 
One of the complaints most generally urged apes the old 
of insurance is that the person me insures his life is too 
hable to forfeiture. For example, a man may have taken out a 
Policy of insurance, and for a dozen or more years may have 
ly paid the premium upon it; but he falls seriously ill, 
and, when the date for paying the premium arrives, he is unable 
to attend to the matter. “His family is not aware of the fact, or 
18 too little versed in business matters to attend promptly to it, 
and the days of grace pass over without the premium being paid. 
Under the old system the policy would have lapsed just at the 
begs time when the family was in the greatest need of its being 


licy on the payment of all back premiums 
within a specified time, sometimes exacting also a fine, on 
reasonable proof that the non-payment of the premium was an 
oversight. But some of the Companies take back with one hand 
what they give with the other, for they insist that, before the 
policy shall be revived, the person assured must submit to a 
medical examination. Now it is quite obvious that the person 
may have been in thoroughly sound health when he first 
insured his life, and that in the course of years he may 
have fallen into a state of health which would prevent the 
hysician from passing him. Practically, therefore, while these 
mpanies profess their readiness to allow the policy to be 
revived they condemn it to extinction. The better Companies, 
however, do not insist upon a medical examination if the policy 
has lasted a certain number of years, and if the application for 
revival is made within a reasonable time. Some of the Com- 
panies even allow a policy to be revived though the person 
assured may have died between the time when the premium fell 
due and the application for revival is made. This is extremely 
liberal, but it is also fair. For, if the non-payment of the 
premium was due to the assured person’s illness, his family 
should not be punished by what, after all, was neither his nor 
their fault. fan assured person is unable to pay the premium 
through pecuniary difficulties, he may surrender the policy and 
receive from the Company the surrender value, but the surrender 
value is generally under one-third of the amount of premiums 
paid, and rarely, if ever, exceeds that proportion, and practically, 
therefore, by surrendering his policy he loses two-thirds of his 
money. If he would avoid that loss he may borrow upon the 
security of the policy from the office itself if the policy has a 
surrender value. In other words, if the policy has lasted long 
enough to have a surrender value, the Company will lend to the 
assured person on the security of that surrender value. But, 
unless the assured person's inability to pay arises from some 
temporary and passing difficulty, he is practically benefiting only 
the office by borrowing to pay the premium, for he is obviously 
mortgaging the policy, and every additional loan he raises makes 
the policy less and less valuable to his own family. Some of the 
offices, therefore, have devised a plan of non-forfeiture policies, 
the premiums on which, however, must be definite in number, 
and paid within a specified number of years. If then the person 
taking out such a policy is unable to continue making the pay- 
ments, the offices allow him to surrender his original policy and 
give him in return a new policy fully paid up. For example, 
suppose the original policy was for 1,000/., and the premiums he 
has paid amount to 2o00l., they will give him a new policy, the 
eee of which are fully paid for 2002. This plan, however, 
oes not meet the case of the great majority of persons insuring 
who undertake to pay annual premiums for the remainder of their . 
lives, and some of whom, by an unforeseen accident, such, for 
example, as loss of income through ill health, are unable to con- 
tinue making the payments. Therefore a better plan has been 
devised by other dine according to which the new fully-paid 
licy is in proportion to the premiums that have ly 
nm paid, 

Aastha change made by some of the more respectable offices 
is that, should a mistake have been made in the age of the person 
assuring at the time when he took out the policy, provision is 
made for an equitable adjustment upon his death. In other 
words, if it is found that the man was older than he represented 
himself to be, and in consequence he has been charged a smaller 
— than he otherwise would have been, the sum paid to 

is family upon death is reduced to the amount of the policy to 
which the premium paid by him would have been entitled had 
his real age been known at the outset. Still another change 
introduced by some Companies is that suicide is not in future 
to cause forfeiture of the policy if a certain number of 
remiums have been paid. No doubt there was good ground 
or originally declaring a policy void if the person assuring 
put an end to his own life, as he thereby inflicted inju 
upon the office in which he had insured. But if the assu 
person has committed suicide while in a state of unsound 
mind he really was not responsible for his action, and his family, 
in consequence, ought not to be punished for what he has done. 
In any case, some of the best-managed Insurance Companies, 
— fully reconsidered the matter, have come to the conclusion 
that the payment of a policy, even in case of suicide, is not likel 
to tempt so many poop e to take their lives as to make it wo 
the while of the Companies to insist upon what is an extremely 
harsh act towards the family of the suicide. Lastly, some of the 
Companies have for a little while back been issuing what are 
called free policies—that is, policies which do not bind the per- 
sons taking them up to reside within certain limits or to pay 
higher premiums if they exceed the bounds. All these changes 
are steps in the right direction, and we do not doubt that they 
will encourage the habit of insurance, and so lead to a stead 
growth of the business in the future. But they are enenpuail, 
at the same time, on the of some of the Companies, ty an 
over-activity, which may have prejudicial consequences. These 
latter Companies, by canvassing and increasing their commissions 
to agents, are adding ctusldendiy to their expenses. This isa very 

rous course to enter upon, and we would address to the Com- 
les concerned a word of warning intime. It is obvious that the 
inereased expenses must come out of the fund from which bonuses 
are paid, and, therefore, they must tend to reduce the bonuses 
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little inducement for taking out participating policies, and thus 
the fund from which bonuses are paid will steadily decline. In 
that case the Companies will be compelled either to cut down 
their expenses or to abolish the system of bonuses altogether. 
No doubt there is a very strong temptation to pay increased com- 
missions to agents, for a skilful agent when favourably placed can 
very considerably augment the business of an office, and thus 
seems to be worth an increased commission ; but a more moderate 
growth purchased at a lower price would in the long run prove 
the soundest policy. 


THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 


i hgpoe musical orgie of which Birmingham last week was the 
scene lasted as usual four days and four nights almost with- 
out intermission. It was preceded, moreover, during two other 
long days by preliminary revels of a comparatively private 
character, at which feasts of melody and floods of harmony could 
be enjoyed in profusion by the insatiable in such matters. For a 
full week, indeed, counting together rehearsals and public per- 
formances, music was going on perpetually at Birmingham; and 
music, it must be added, which was for the most part of a very 
admirable kind. The great manufacturing city of the Midlands 
may claim to be — as, in one respect, the first musical 
city in England. There is no other English city, not even 
London, for which so many fine musical works have been ex- 
pressly composed. Some sixty years ago Beethoven wrote for 
the Philharmonic Society his Ninth Symphony, and about the 
same time Weber wrote for Covent Garden Theatre his Oberon. 
inst these masterpieces by composers of European fame pro- 
duced for the first time in London may be placed the Elijah of 
Mendelssohn, the Redemption of Gounod, and the Mors et Vita 
of Gounod, all written specially for Birmingham, and there for 
the first time performed between the years 1846 and 1885. 
During the long interval that separates the production of the 
Elijah (1846) from the production of the Redemption (1882) a 
at number of works by composers of distinction, chiefly Eng- 
ishmen, were brought out at Birmingham, though most of these 
were destined to live only what roses and oratorios generally 
live, “ l’espace d’un matin.” An oratorio, as a rule, is performed 
on one particular morning at the place of production and never 
again heard of. Cantatas, for the most part, share the same fate ; 
though these secular oratorios, like the sacred works from which they 
— to have revived for one brief 
ay at the Crystal Palace, or (if they happen to be the propert 
of a certain well-known and most phon. or musical firm) for 
one brief night at the newly-established Oratorio Concerts. 

Such a measure of success as Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Golden 
Legend has attained, and is now more than ever enjoying, is alto- 
gether exceptional for a work of the kind; and notwithstanding 
the new oratorio and the new cantata composed expressly for the 
Birmingham Festival, one of the chief attractions, if not abso- 
lutely the chief, in the Festival programme, was Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s very beautiful setting of the libretto arranged by Mr. 
Joseph Bennett on the basis of Longfellow’s famous poem. One 
of the incidents, too, of the Festival, was the composer's 
sudden indignation when he all at once discovered, what had 


been publicly announced for weeks beforehand, that The Golden 
Legend was actually going to be performed at Birmingham. | 
As a matter of politeness his permission, and not merely the | 
permission of his publishers, ought to have been asked. It is , 
important for the future of English music (apart from the | 
question of simple justice) that the performing rights of com- | 

rs in their works should be recognized by every one ; and this | 
in spite of the fact that Sir Arthur Sullivan sssy Psat’ instru- 
mental in getting the Bill passed which Mr. Addison recently | 
introduced into the House of Commons for depriving Englis 
composers of all performing rights in their songs. A cantata, it , 
is true, possesses more importance than a song; for it is a collec- | 
tion of songs, concerted pieces, and choruses. Sir Arthur , 
Sullivan, again, took objection, as a matter of taste, to a pre- 
diction put forward by a prominent member of the Birming- | 
ham Committee to the effect that the performance of The Golden | 
Legend at Birmingham, under Dr. Richter’s direction, would be | 
superior to all previous performances. Writing, however, after | 
the event, it would be unsafe to say that this prediction was not, 
verified. 

An English musical festival includes, as a matter of course, | 
the Messiah, and generally one other of Handel's oratorios; and 
at Birmingham the second Handelian work was Saul. At 
Birmingham, too, it is an understood, and quite intelligible, rule 
that Elijah shall always have a place in the p e; and it 
was with the Elijah that the recent festival began. The prin- 
cipal vocalists having been heard in this work again and aga‘n, 
the chief interest was in the singing of the chorus, which in the 
course of three years had naturally undergone some changes. 
Among the sopranos there seemed to be a good many young 
voices which, charmingly fresh, showed themselves here and there 
a little weak ; though in the familiar choruses of the Elijah, as 
afterwards in those of the Messiah, the female voices as a body 
sang with so much spirit and vigour that they fairly held their 
ground against their male associates and, at times, competitors. 

The two absolute novelties of the Festival were Dr. Hubert 


Parry's Judith and Dr. Bridge’s Callirhoe; the former a fully 
developed oratorio,*the latter a rather short cantata. The 
thoroughly dramatic subject of Judith and Holofernes has 
been treated by more than one composer—among others, by 
Mr. Henry Leslie and Dr. Bradford. Dr. Parry had originally 
intended to take for the basis of his oratorio the unfamiliar story, 
so poor alike in incidents and in of King Manasse! 
who worshipped Moloch, sacrificed his children to that deity, and 
came generally to grief. One sees but little opportunity for 
effective musical writing in such a tale as this; though the 
choruses of the Moloch worshippers, bold and becomingly fero- 
cious, stand out in a striking manner from the rest of Dr. Parry’s 
work. For, profiting by a suggestion of Dr. Prideaux’s, Dr. Parry 
assumed that Judith the slayer of Holofernes lived under the- 
reign of King Manasseh; and that it was he, together with his 
people, whom, by her daring exploit, she saved from destruction 
or captivity. It is a pity for his own sake that Dr. Parry did not 
confine himself to one story or the other. By mixing up the two 
he at least spoils the story which was most worthy of being pre- 
served in its fulness and ae In Judith ; or, the Regeneraton 
of Manasseh, Holofernes virtually disappears ; while Judith only 
comes in towards the end of the work to relate in the briefest 
manner and with the omission of important details the story of 
her truly feminine victory over the Assyrian chief. Mr. Edward 
Lloyd impersonated Manasseh, and delivered with commendable 
vigour an air which that originally mean-spirited monarch is 
supposed, after his regeneration, to sing in Handel's most martial 
style. A ballad, in which Manasseh’s Queen narrates for the benefit of 
her children, soon to be sacrificed, the history of the Israelites is 
Dr. Parry’s best performance in the simple melodic style, and 
very beautifully was this ballad sung by Madame Patey. The 
march of the Assyrians, advancing to the attack of Jerusalem 
(which, by the way, is besieged twice by the same foe), is tuneful, 
rhythmical, and spirited, though without one touch of Orientalism 
in the character of the music. The part of Judith was rather 
harshly sung by Madame Anna Williams, whose utterances sug- 
gested Judith’s readiness to slay rather than her power to 
captivate. Mr. Santley, to whom the composer (having got rid 
of Holofernes) had been unable to assign any leading dramatic 
character, sang in his usual artistic and impressive style phrases 

ut into the mouth now of one of Moloch’s priests, now of one of 

lolofernes’ messengers. The oratorio was finely executed and, 
in spite of the confused subject, warmly applauded. 


Dr. Bridge’s cantata on the subject of Callirhoe is composed to- 
a libretto in which the author, Mr. Barclay Squire, has ke 
strictly to the touching and highly dramatic legend of the h 
hearted Callirhoe and her devoted lover the priest Coresus ; who, 
when it fell to his lot to sacrifice the lovely but cold-blooded 
girl at the altar, giving way, in the words of the Greek chronicler, 
“to his love, and not to his anger, slew himself instead of 
Callirhoe.” Rejecting altogether the ecclesiastical style, the 
esteemed organist of Wesalester Abbey has treated his subject 
with operatic effusiveness. There is much melody of a not ve 
lofty stamp in his work, and the critical scene of the drama is 
treated with good dramatic effect. It had the a of 
being sung by such artists as Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mme. Albani, 
and Mino. rebelli. 

The two most successful performances of the Festival, whether 
judged by their absolute merit or by their effect upon the 
audience, were those of Dvorak’s Stabat Mater and of Beethoven's 
C minor symphony. If the Bohemian composer had been able 
to keep up to the standard of his own Stabat, he would now be 
everywhere ized as the first composer in Europe. Wagner 
being dead, Verdi having ceased to write, and Gounod having 
become somewhat feeble, there would be no one to set against 
him except Brahms, whose Protestant Reguiem, dry and some- 
what stiff'in its nevertheless thoroughly impressive solemnity, can- 
not be placed on a level with Dvorak’s best work of the same 
kind: so rich in simple melody and varied harmony, so elevated 
in character and, at the same time, so full of charm. A 
portion of the success attending the performance of Dvorak’s 
Stabat Mater was certainly due to Dr. Richter’s intelligent and 
sympathetic direction. He had rehearsed the work with the 

atest possible care; and at the public performance every in- 

ication he gave was scrupulously igiiate by his well-trained 
band. The Birmingham public was certainly disappointed b 
Berlioz’s much-vaunted Messe des Morts, a composition to whiclr 
the composer himself attached great value, though, apart from 
excessive sonority and certain not only original but absolutely 
tesque effects of instrumentation, it is difficult to recognize 
in it any well-marked characteristics. Of such melodic beaut 
as belongs to his Damnation de Faust one finds no trace ; and, 
perhaps from the very nature of the subject, the Messe des 
Morts is terribly monotonous. The awakening of the dead is, It 
must be admitted, forcibly suggested by the crash of the four 
orchestras of brass instruments, stationed at the four corners. 
the main orchestra. Of the grotesque points of orchestration 
just referred to, one of the most notable is that in which the 
ighest notes of the piccolo are contrasted and combined with 
the lowest notes of the trombone. The effect is nothing less 
than ludicrous ; and it becomes worse than ludicrous when one 
learns from the annotated programme that the shrieks of the 
piccolo signify the aspirations of the blessed, while the groans 
of the trombone denote the despair of the accursed. —s 
the minor novelties introduced at the Festival may be m 
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Grieg’s in ing concert overture, founded for the most part 
on the theme of his graceful and melodious song, “Im Herbst” ; 
and the new scena for the Italian version of Mr, Goring Thomas's 
Esmeralda, charmingly sung by Mme. Albani. 


ITALIAN EXHIBITION. 


JT is a pity that the annexe devoted to the agricultural 
and exhibite ot this Exhibition is 
with the main building, for many le are unaware even of its 
existence. Although most of its departments are defective, and 
the natural products of the country—rough and manufactured— 
are not very fully represented, the section which contains the 
wine exhibits is extensive and exceptionally important. At the 
Health Exhibition Italian wines were first exhibited in this 
country on an extensive scale. Their excellence and purity and 
the brilliance of their colour did much to remove long-existing 
judice, and by degrees they are becoming universall ular, 

e are glad, however, to observe that the Italians since 1884 
have begun to prepare their wines in a much more scientific 
manner than heretofore. Until the great work of the consolida- 
tion of Italy as a united kingdom was completed, wine in that 
country was pressed almost exclusively for home consumption, 
and consequently the scientific preparation of it was generally 
ignored, except in Sicily, where the principal wine-growers are 
Brglishmnen, The incalculable mischief caused by the phylloxera 
in ce gave the first impulse to the rtation of Italian 
wines, no less than 53,000,000 gallons of Italian wine being 
imported into France last year, to be “ dressed up,” and thence sent 
all over the world as of French In every Italian pro- 
vince, from the Alps to Stromboli, wine is cultivated with 
success, but, as a rule, it is made by the peasants in the roughest 
possible manner, the method of manufacture not having much 
since the days of Virgil and Horace, therefore, the 

still wines lack bouquet, and the sparkling soon me dull in 
the glass. The colour, too, although at first exceedingly rich and 
glowing, is apt to become rapidly turbid, simply because the wine 


1s never properly strained. order that wine may be p 
for e tation :“ great quantities, cellars on a vast a 
needed, and these do not exist in Italy. Of the wines shown at 
the Exhibition, the best are the Barbera, Barolo, and Chianti— 
admirable table wines, which usually arrive here quite un- 
adulterated, and are, therefore, perfectly wholesome. But, at 
the same time, the bottling and corking might be greatly im- 
proved ; and, although the pretty flasks in which they are usually 
sold are picturesque, they do not improve the wine they contain, 
which is liable to turn acid unless it is drunk immediately. 
When the Italians themselves prefer their own wines to those of 
France and Germany they may reasonably hope to see this very 
important branch of their commerce extend itself in a more satis- 
factory manner than at present. The other alimentary products 
of Italy are not very ela 'y represented at West Brompton. 
The oils and honey shown, however, are excellent. It is im- 

ible to mr ope the sweetness and perfume of Italian honey ; 

t owing to the very archaic kind of hives used in the moun- 
tains, where it is mostly cultivated by the peasantry, there is an 
immense waste both of honey and wax, and an incredible number 
of the bees are wantonly destroyed every year. Here, then, is 
another industry which the Italians should immediately improve, 

“ virgin” or pure bees’ wax is an article of much value in 
Roman Catholic countries, where it is used in vast quantities in 
the services of the Church. 

Perhaps the most remarkable addition made lately to the Art 
Department has been Professor Moretti’s specimen of stained 
glass, prepared by a new method which he has invented. It is a 

iking life-size portrait of the Queen of Italy, and is com 
of no fewer than three hundred pieces of glass, put together by an 
imperceptible network of lead. The flesh tints, the shading of 
the drapery of the Queen’s robes, and the brilliant colouring of 
her surroundings, are artistic, and do not produce that a: 
ance of being a mere “ ncy,” which is the main defect 
of the Munich and Milanese stained glass. Signor Moretti has 
been for the last three years occupied on a great window for the 
Cathedral of Perugia, and also in restoring the east window, 
said to be the largest in the world, of the Dominican Church in 
that city. The peculiarity of his method, independently of its 
artistic merit, is the marvellously clever manner in which he 
manages to conceal the lead which is always used in joining the 
mosaic of pieces of various-coloured glass. Signor Moretti has 
sent another window, which has not yet been publicly exhibited, 
which is even more beautiful than the portrait of the Queen. 
It represents the coronation of the Virgin, after Perugino, and 
was much admired at the recent Exhibition in Venice. Pro- 
fessor Moretti’s invention, if we mistake not, is destined to create 
& revolution in the manufacture of stained glass. 

We have in a previous article mentioned the fine collection of 
all kinds of Italian pottery, which has proved so attractive at 
this Exhibition, but we were then unable to do justice to the 
magnificent display made by the famous Florentine firm of 
Ginori, the oldest now existing in Italy. The Marguis Ginori 

not sent a great number of examples of his various ceramics, 
but what he does exhibit are of superlative quality, as, for ex- 
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Most people will be glad to learn that it is proposed to the 
Italian season. Entirely due to the 
of an Englishman, Mr. J. R. Whitley, it has done Italy much 

service by popularizing her commercial products and manu- 

ures in this country, and it has proved a very interesting and 

agreeable resort, which has been heartily appreciated this dull 
season by hundreds of thousands of people of all classes. 


THE PERFORMANCES AT BAYREUTH. 


I i is beyond question that the nine ntations of Parsifal 
and the eight representations of Die Meistersinger von Niirn- 
berg which have this summer taken place at Bayreuth have 


commanded a popular, and, above all, a financial, success, such 
as has not been attained by any former festival—even by that 
memorable one at which Weer himself, at the very end 
of his troubled and glorious career, ushered into the world his 
last and greatest work. Whether the recent performances, 
fine as they undoubtedly were, even by emry with the 
very best that the theatres of Vienna and Munich can afford, 
attained the faultless perfection which the pilgrims to the 
ee Mecca have a right to expect; whether the traditions 
established by the master himself on the first production of 
Parsifal were in all respects observed, is open to considerable 
ane. One + and inevitable misfortune was the enforced 
mce of the Munich orchestra, which had on former occasions 
—though not, it is believed, in 1886—formed the nucleus of the 
festival band. A still greater loss was that of Herr Lévi, the 
Munich chef d’orchestre, who, selected in the first instance 
Wagner himself, had on all occasions up to the present time di- 
rected the representations of Parsifal, He was prevented by 
severe nervous illness from giving his invaluable co-operation 
on the present occasion, but is now, notwithstanding the obit 
notices with which he was favoured by more than one English 
>. on the highroad to recovery. His was taken, so 
as Parsifal is concerned, by Herr Mottl of Carlsruhe, who 
had two years ago conducted at Bayreuth Tristan und Isolde, 


if not with universal yet with great and acceptance. 
On the present occasion, showing all the , but, strange to 
upon important 


say, not all the impetuosity of youth, he vent 
in the tempi of the leading motives, still further 
ening out the “ linked sweetness long drawn out” of the 
famous prelude, until, if its intensely mystical colour still re- 
mained, its form half di This system was followed 
throughout the first act, with its great Grail scene, in which 
weighty and measured rhythms abound, and was even perceptible 
in the intensely dramatic music of the second act, in which to 
the devilish enchantments of the magician Klingsor succeed the 
voluptuous enticements of his creatures, wrestling in mortal 
combat with the awakened aspirations of the Christian hero. In 
the “ Wilderness” prelude to the third act—so remarkable for 
the fashion in which it exhibits the w wanderings of Parsifal, 
dogged by the curse of the baffled snip shape and 
meaning were destroyed by Herr Mottl’s innovations, and 
the culeae piece might fitly have represented mere chaos. 
Another point in which the accomplished young conductor's 
ing may be considered open to criticism is the manner in 
which he veils and subordinates the ee Sa 
them into the orchestral undercurrent, so that they are often 
rather felt than heard, The objection to this method is that we thus 
often lose those revealing flashes laying bare the dramatic meani 
of the text, that sudden heightening of the dramatic intensity o 
a situation, which are supplied by a more prominent and incisive 
rendering of the guiding motives in their successive metamor- 
phoses. There is great danger in departing thus early from 
a standard of perfection established = great master himself, 
and which, as such, should surely sacred as a testament 
to his interpreters. mischief done up to the present time 
is not i ble ; but while recognizing the brilliant ability of 
Herr Mottl—who, it must be owned, possesses the fullest con- 
fidence of Wagner’s family and representatives—we shall look 
with eagerness for the return of his more experienced compeer, 
Herr Lévi, with whose name the great Parsifal performances 
must ever be indissolubly connected. 
The chorus, although in this work it did not always attain per- 
fection, was, on the whole, of high excellence ; while the special 
soloists and chorus selected to personate the beautiful flower- 
devils who are charged with the temptation of Parsifal, achieved 
their task with singular skill, if not with the effortless and 


the well-known soloists, two ially, Frau Materna (Kun 
and Herr Scheidemantel (Amfort ay. 


significance to the intensel ing music allotted to them. 

has still further clate 

bodiment of Kundry, without aoe its spontaneity, and 
an 


actually displays gre freshness resonance of voice than 
she did two years ago, when she somewhat fatigued. 
The great surprise of the whole festival was, however, the im- 
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finish and vivacity of his declamation. He did not, it is true, 
reach the heights of spontaneous enthusiasm attained by Herr 
Winkelmann in the sublime scene of Parsifal’s awakening under 
the poison of Kundry’s kiss, but he greatly ——— all other 
predecessors by the consistent and admirable fashion in which he 
sustained and elaborated his great part from one end to the other. 
The superb declamation of Herr Plank in the short but all- 
important character of the magician Klingsor is worthy of high 

raise. 
’ It had been said—and said, too, with some little reason—that 
the animated and splendidly human comedy of the Meistersinger 
was unsuited to the stage of the Bayreuth Festival Theatre; 
that the bustle and bright aspect of the ordinary play-house was 
more in keeping with the animation of its varied scenes; that 
the sunk pce to. might deaden some of that mordant brilliance 
of instrumentation which is so thoroughly in keeping with 
the subject. Yet, on the other hand, the Meistersinger is un- 
doubtedly the crown and apex of that thoroughly national 
music-drama which may be said to have had its rise with the 
Freischiitz of Weber. At any rate the performance, under the 
leadership of Herr Hans Richter, was, so far as the orchestral 
and choral forces are concerned, one of the most magnificent-—if 
not, indeed, the very finest—ever offered to the present genera- 
tion of music lovers. More ideal representatives of the knightly 
poet, Walther von Stolzing, might be imagined than the robust 
and enthusiastic Herr Gudehus, who, however, played and sa 
exceedingly well. Frau Sucher, a commanding and splendi 
Isolde, is not in person an ideal of that charming Eva who is so 
nearly akin to Gretchen in her happier moods, while Friulein 
Bettaque, who alternated the part with her, has youth and much 
charm of voice and person, but lacks authority and experience. 
Friulein Malten, on the other hand, is still here, as she was six 
years ago in London, the best available representative of this 
comparatively short but exquisite réle, which she was this year 
unfortunately unable to assume, save on one or two occasions. 

Herr Reichmann is a rich-voiced, but an effeminate and 
over-conscious, Hans Sachs; while Herr Plank, who presents 
‘Wagner's noble cobbler-poet in the true Teutonic spirit, has un- 
fortunately a presence which would make him an ideal Falstaff, 
but does not enable him to show Nuremberg’s famous burgher 
from a very engaging point of view. To ye Scheidemantel 
must again be allotted the palm for his splendid singing and con- 
sistent acting of the title-part, though both voice and person 
to a certain extent lack as yet that robustness which is so 
necessary to realize Wagner’s dramatic and musical conception. 
The musically and dramatically difficult parts of the amorous 
scrivener Beckmesser and the irrepressible — David had 
at Bayreuth ideal representatives. Herr Richter's orchestra, by 
the splendour and delicacy of its effects, by the passionate energy 
and the absolute precision of its rendering, attained an almost 
ideal perfection, such as we may not hope to hear surpassed. 
The chorus, too, showing endive confidence under the guidance 
of the born leader, achieved an almost equally magnificent result. 
The so-called Priigel-Chor, which constitutes the finale to the 
second act, and still more the magnificent choral music of the 
crowning scene of the competition, were things to be ever re- 
membered. It is hardly possible to — anything more noble 
or more moving than the rendering of the great chorale in this 
scene, or of the climax in which the crowd takes up and repeats 
in hushed rapture the final phrases of the victorious Walther’s 
Preis-Lied. It must be frankly stated that this, the first perform- 
ance of the Meistersinger at Bayreuth, is the one by which the 
present Festival will be chiefly remembered. 

Next year it is intended—so great has been the financial success 
of the present performances—to produce Parsifal, Tristan, and 
Die Meistersinger. 


DRAMATIC RECORD. 


7 HEN, in June last, Mr. C. Haddon Chambers’s play of 
Captain Swift was first produced at a matinée, we re- 
marked that one of the most prominent characters in it com- 
mented on “the long arm of coincidence,” a metaphor which 
should under any circumstances be cautiously employed ; but in 
this case it is safe to assert that the said “arm” has a com- 
prehensive embrace. Captain Swift is made up of strange coin- 
cidences, and were it not that the piece, which was revived last 
Saturday for a run at the Haymarket, is so admirably acted, 
these coincidences might perplex even an uncritical spectator. 
The plot, which has been already related in full on a previous occa- 
sion, if not original, is strikingly interesting, and the piece has 
been put upon the stage as attractively as possible. Some judi- 
cious alterations which have been made in the last act have 
materially strengthened it. Mr. Beerbohm Tree as Captain Swift 
plays with remarkable ability, ae in the closing scenes of 
the despairing adventurer’s career. . Macklin deserves high 
praise, and Mr. Brookfield, as usual most carefully made up, 
plays the part of the malicious foster-brother with graphic power. 
. Fuller Mellish, a promising young actor, is rather dis- 
appointing as Harry. y Monckton repeated her able per- 
formance of Mrs. Seabrook, and. again showed her knowledge of 
the manners and ways of a thorough woman of the world. In 
certain scenes she was more si 


ta 


sincerely pathetic than we have} 


ever seen her before. Mrs. Tree, as Stella, has very little to do, 
but that little is dane with grace and winsomeness, and the 
humour of Miss Leclercq was artistically displayed. We may 
have more to say of the piece on a future occasion. 

Lecocq’s La Princesse des Canaries, now being played at Toole’s 
Theatre, for the first time in London, in an English version 
called Pepita, was first produced at the Folies Dramatiques in 
1883, and even then: was not particularly successful. It is, there- 
fore, absurd to announce it as “a rival” of Madame Angot and 
of Giroflée Girofla. The story is silly enough in the original ; 
but in the English edition it is rendered absolutely unintelligible 
by a superabundance of interpolated songs and dances which a 
nothing whatever to do with the plot. What there is left of 
Lecocq’s music is very pretty. The singing and acting throughout 
is above the average, and the choruses keep in good tune and 
time ; but the orchestra, under the lead of Mr. Van Biene, is 
too loud for the theatre. Miss Wadman as Pepita sings remark- 
ably well and acts vivaciously, and Miss Kate Cutler also 
deserves praise. Miss Alma Stanley, looking quite regal in her 
magnificent robes, plays a small - with capital sense of 
humour. Mr. Marnock, the tenor, has a good voice and sings 

leasantly, but his acting is somewhat awkward. Mr. Louis 

elleher, Mr. Frank Seymour, and Mr. Horace Lingard are ex- 
ceedingly funny ; so, with bright music, pretty scenery, and very 
smart dresses, Pepita bids fair perhaps to prove as successful in 
London as it has been in the provinces, where we are assured it 
has had a run of over 700 nights. 

There is not much to be said in favour of Mr. Geo 
Grossmith’s musical burlesque Mr. Hide and Dr. Seekyli at 
Royalty. Mr. Grossmith has missed his opportunity, for if ever 
there was a play which almost irresistibly lends itself to travesty 
it is the drama now being performed at the Lyceum. This bur- 
lesque, however, has evidently been run up hurriedly, and its 
author has not given himself the time to m full advantage of 
the innumerable absurdities to be found in the Lyceum play. If 
it were not for Mr. Lionel Brough’s very clever acting in the 
dual characters of Mr. Hide and Dr. Seekyll, this sketch would 
fall irredeemably flat, but he to bring about a very car- 
nival of absurdities, the climax of which is reached when the 
magic potion acts erratically, and, instead of causing the unhappy 
Doctor to change to his usual double, Mr. Hide produces no 
less a personage than Mr. Mansfield’s rival, Herr Bandmann. 
This extravaganza is preceded by a capital performance of the suc- 
cessful comedy, The Paper Chase, in which Mr. Lionel Brough 
and his company are seen to advantage. 

A second visit to the Globe confirms the more than favourable 
impression we received of the acting in Mr. Moss’s somewhat 
feeble dramatization of John Strange Winter's story, Bootles’ 
Baby. Uowever, Mr. Moss has prudently availed himself 
of critical advice and strengthened his work, and the many 
judicious alterations which have been made throughout have 
done much to improve the piece. Mr. Maurice, who has been 
an ideal Bootles, has this week been obliged, owing to a previous 
e ement, to withdraw, and his loss is scarcely made up for 
by Mr. Forbes Dawson, who, although he acts very well, has not 
the stately presence needed for this part. On the other hand, the 
Captain Lucy of Mr. Garthorne has ripened into about as perfect 
a performance of a ey kind-hearted English officer as 
could well be imagined. . Gilbert Farquhar’s straightforward 
Dr. Blantyre, and Mr. Charles Collette’s skilful piece of work as 
a soldier-servant are as excellent as ever, and we are bound to 
admit that it would be very difficult to surpass the delicacy and 
finish with which Mr. Gesken steers clear of being offensive as 
the villain of the piece, Gilchrist. The ladies are all of them 
admirable, and the ee of Miss Minnie Terry is about the 
most charming piece of acting we have seen in a long time from 
so young an actress. 

It is not often that a farce by a lady, and that lady an actress, 
is produced. At the Princess’s on Monday last, however, the 
now plays very sympathetically the part originally creat 
ie Mew Rorke—was preceded by a lever de rideau called 
Philanthropy by Miss Alice Chandos. It is of the good old- 
fashioned style of farce in which sliding doors and hiding-places 
behind curtains figure so prominently, and, although it does 
not exhibit much literary merit, it certainly shows a perfect know- 
ledge of stage resource, on which account it was favourably 
received. 

The new ballet at the Alhambra, Ideala, which is described as 
a pastoral divertissement, has a mn, a lot, in which the pro- 
tagoniste, a fairy named Rodé, actually refuses a husband, a ve 
pretty fellow and a member of a respectable family of shephe 
to boot, on the score that she feels herself restrained from mar- 
riage by “a feeling of modesty.” This hyper-sensitive young per- 
son is represented by Mlle. de Lorenzi, a premiere danseuse “ di 
rango Francese,” as they say in Italy, to distinguish her from the 
mere mima, or Italian dancer, of the highest order, who proves 
by her grace and agility that the ballet still possesses dancers 
who perpetuate its best traditions. The scenery is exquisitely 
pretty, and the costumes equally tasteful. M. Jacobi has pro- 
vided Ideala with some charming music. Even when he is not 
very original, he is always tuneful. 


| 
| 


UNEXPECTED COMPETITORS. 


offences are not attended with any consequences of a character 
prisoned Irish 


“Their 
_— to life or to the person.” —Mr. GLADsTONE on the im 
agitatozs. ] 


| a from comparing Irish gaols 
Unfav’rably with those of Naples, 

And bolstering up his charge with tales, 
Which Taffy would describe as “ faples,” 


Fresh from unscrupulous defence 

Of what he most should lay his curse on, 
As “ acts which bring no consequence 

Serious to either life or person,” 


“The People’s Lightning-change Artiste” 
Throws off his demagogue’s disguises, 
And hurries to the bardic Feast 
To prate of harps and songs and prizes. 


When lo! behind, a train of ghosts 
Flit to the Eisteddfod Pavilion, 

And, ere he can address his hosts, 
Strike up these sinister Pennillion. 


First Ghost. 


I was the herd of a boycotted squire, 
And the League black-marked my name, 

They warned me twice, and they warned me thrice ; 
But I stayed—till the Moonlighters came. 

I dared them, if nobody else would dare, 

And I sleep in my bloody grave in Clare. 


Second Ghost. 


I took Tim Donellan’s five-acre plot 
At a right good bargain for Tim, 
But a Dublin gentleman came to the spot, 
And he bade “ landgrabbers look out for it hot,” 
And the boys all listened to him. 
*Twas on Sunday the gentleman spoke, they said, 
And on Friday at dawn they laid me dead. 


Third Ghost. 


I worked for the agent, a decent man 

For all he was under the Land League ban. 

And I stuck to his honour, true and staunch, 
Though they summoned me twice before the Branch. 
But at last one night when all was still 

I heard the whistle across the hill, 

And the steps outside on the pratie-patch, 

And the rattle and clink of the Tifted 1 latch. 

I sprang from my chair—but what could I do? 
Tis hard to struggle at seventy-two, 

And the bog stretched round us lonely and wide: 
‘They shot me down at my children’s side. 


Fourth Ghost. 


We woke from our doze with a sudden start, 

A masked man stood by the side of the cart, 
And two in the horse’s way. 

The moon was waning and low in the sky, 

But we knew my murderers, Norah and 
By the light of the breaking day. 

They riddled my body three times and fled, 
There were houses hard by the place, 

And my girl sought help ere her father was dead, 
But they closed the doors in her face : 

For ill would they fare, if pity they showed, 

So they left me to die on the mountain road, 


Fifth Ghost. 


After my death they hunted me; 
All day my coffin stood on the bier, 
Unlifted, untouched by the hands of fear ; 
My widow is banned by the League’s decree ; 
None dares to speak to my children three. 


The Ghosts. 


Who is it says that our murderers then 

ave aimed no words at the lives of men? 
What if the prisoner's clothes they wear ? 
What if they feed on prisoners’ fare ? 
But we shall nevermore drink or eat, 
And are clothed by them in the winding-sheet f- 
And he lies who says that our murderers then 
Have aimed no words at the lives of men. 


Thus re | the ghosts: but while their song 

Wailed forth in thin and spectral passion 
Good Mr. G. still prosed along ¢ 

In gossipy colloquial fashion. 
Unhenpr shades ! be not amazed 

If he beneath his notice find you; 

man whom you denounce has rai 
By far too many ghosts to mind you. 
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REVIEWS. 


DICTIONARY OF MINIATURISTS.* 


TE liave received the second volume, G to N, of Mr. 
Bradley’s er pear | of Miniaturists. The work bears 
the same evidence of careful and painstaking research as did the 
first volume, which we noticed in these pages soon after its 
publication about a year ago; and we are glad to find, from a 
short notice following the title-page, that the appearance of the 
first volume has had the effect which Mr. Bradley desired and 
his reviewer anticipated, that of arousing the attention of others 
whose knowledge and opportunities give the highest value to 
their opinions—such are M. Leopold Delisle, of Paris; Dr. C. 
Brunn, of Copenhagen; Dr. Frimmel, of Vienna; and our able 
counttpahen, ie. St. James Weale, from whom, as from students 
of lesser reputation whose names he does not record, Mr 
Bradley tells us he has received valuable additional matter, 
which, too late for present insertion, will appear in an appendix. 

Mr. Bradley's decision to introduce the names of patrons and 
collectors into his Catalogue has evident advantages; in fact 
without such notices the history of the artists themselves would 
be incomplete, since the sources from which the student would 

ther his information are not discoverable in every library. 

e interest with which we regard some special manuscript is 
considerably increased if, to its accurate description, to the name, 
the date, and position of its author, we can add the title and 
social or intellectual standing of the patron for whom it was 
executed, can learn the vicissitudes which have befallen it, 
and the hands through which it has passed before reaching its 
present resting-place. In some instances we wish the infor- 
mation had been more complete, though, of course, there may 
be sufficient reasons why the volumes should be kept within 
a moderate compass; thus, in regard to the collections of the 
“ Patron” Roger de Gaigniéres (1644-1718) and their partial dis- 
rsal, a few additional lines from Mr. Bradley’s note-book would 
ave sufficed to record the purchase by Richard Gough, the well- 
known antiquarian, of the Seuwings which after his death passed 
into the Bodleian, and assure those who might naturally — 
the dispersal of treasures of art which it took a lifetime to collect 
that the portion reserved by the Government, and now in the 
National Lib: at Paris, represented in mere money value 
more than ¢wo-thinds of the whole collection. We should like 
to have had some more definite account of the family of Glockendon 
of Nuremberg. Mr. Bradley speaks of “Albert Glockendon the 
elder,” from whose hand is a richly illuminated Prayer-book, 
now in the Imperial Library at Vienna, known as the Prayer- 
book of Duke William IV. of Bavaria—a small 8vo. of 205 ff. 
with an inscription on the first folio and the date 1535; but this 
Albert can hardly have been the Albert Glockendon, miniaturist 
and engraver, who according to Nagler was born in 1432, or as 
asserted by Heller in 1450, who is commonly supposed to have 
been a pupil of Martin Schéngauer, but who is best known to 
iconophilists by his engraving of “ Christ on the Cross,” which 
originally appeared in the Liber Missalis Herbipolensis, printed 
at Wiirzbourg, 1484. In other instances, so far as we have 
examined the entries, the fulness and accuracy of the information 
afforded leaves little to be desired ; we might, for instance, refer 
to the notes upon Godefroi, who worked at Paris in the early 
sixteenth century, temp. Francis I., and whose manner shows 
the influence of the Italian school :— 

He was [says Mr. Bradley] a Milanese by art-li and in the 
lengthened proportions of his figures, and his fondness for elaboration in the 
decorative details of the armour, shows the same inheritance of models and 
instruction that nourished the workers at Fontainebleau and inspired the 
sculptures of Jean Goujon and Jean Cousin. 

This idea of the mutual influence of widely separated schools, 
though not perhaps expressed with the author's usual felicity, is 
yet a very suggestive one. Students of early illuminated work 
are well aware of the difficulties they continually encounter in 
their attempt to assign a probable origin to some undated and 
unsigned manuscript. A considerable number of early manu- 
scripts, enriched with miniatures with floral or other design, ma’ 
easily be recognized and almost unhesitatingly ascribed to their 
proper locality and period, and he would be indeed a careless ob- 
server who would confuse the fine freehand drawing of the early 
Saxon with the labyrinthine knot-work which characterizes the 
Irish school, or still more with what Wyatt called “the soft 
elegance in foliated ornament” which for so many years = 
peculiar distinction to the French illuminated books. e 
student’s real difficulties commence when he discovers a foreign 
influence affecting a distant, though contemporary, school, or 
prevailing to a greater or less extent in the scriptorium of 
another 7. Fortoul, in his De PArt en Allemagne, when 
speaking of the Flemish feeling which largely prevails in 
both French and English illuminated manuscript, justly records 
how “the powerful school established at Bruges by the Van 
Eycks, at the close of the fourteenth century, exercised an im- 
mense influence on all the schools of Europe, not excepting 
those of Italy”; and although, with Mr. Bradley, we may 
uestion the oft-repeated statement that the celebrated brothers, 
ubert and Jan van Eyck, were themselves illuminators, the 
higher character which their genius imparted to Flemish art 
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may be distinctly recognized in the more intellectual cast of 
features, especially of male figures, causing them to become more 
rtrait-like, and in the peculiar charm of the little landscape 
unds, so dainty in tone and execution, so rigid in their 
adherence to truthfulness and nature. In these landsca 
whether in miniature or on a larger scale, “the chief features ”— 
as Mr. Martin Conway, in his Early Flemish Artists, so well 
resses it—“ are always much the same; clear blue skies 
flecked with clouds of tenderest white, undulating hills, gently 
flowing streams, country roads winding amongst m trees, 
little hamlets or walled towns or monastic buildings all breathing 
an air of quietness and peace.” Dr. Waagen instances, as pro- 
bably the earliest example of this great advance, a missal by 
Laurentius (Bradley, ii. 184), executed at Ghent, a.p. 1366, and 
now preserved in the Westreenen Museum at the Hague; it 
manifests a — character in the heads of the saints or holy 
personages, and a more lifelike force in the features and greater 
naturalness in the s of others ; the chequered backgrounds 
are ially rep by landscape, and the border ornaments 
are less conventional and show a closer study of nature. It was 
not possible that the movement could be confined to the locality 
where it originated, and accordingly we find both French and 
English miniaturists, though in no spirit of servile imitation, 
accepting the new departure, and soon rivalling their teachers 
in the excellence and beauty of their handiwork, enriching 
their pages with details of scroll and leaf and intricate design, 
with grotesques of the animal world or with fantastic figures 
which till now had been distinctive of a foreign school. An 
instance of this, which we select for reference since our readers 
may the more easily examine it for themselves, was seen in a 
beautiful fifteenth-century manuscript—Hagada, a service for 
the Passover—contributed by the Earl of Crawfurd to the Anglo- 
Jewish Exhibition of 1887, The manuscript was executed in 
Italy, yet is bordered with designs showing a distinct English 
influence ; a page in which this is peculiarly apparent is repro- 
duced in the Say issued by the secretaries and illustrated 
in phototype by Mr. Frank Haes. 

n a passage quoted above occurs the name of the celebrated 
Jean Cousin. Portrait-painter, sculptor, architect, painter on 
glass, ivory carver, wood engraver, and miniaturist, he has, by 
some oversight, been omitted in Mr. Bradley’s Catalogue, but 
will appear in the Appendix. He is, however, reierred to 
in the notices of Claude Gouffier, one of the earliest of the 

at French collectors. By Jean Cousin are a superb folio 

reviary on vellum, now one of the treasures of the National 
Library at Paris ; and a quarto volume ktiown as the “ Hours of 
the Constable Anne de Montmorency,” a.p. 1549, which Mr. 
Bradley describes as among the loveliest he has ever seen, adding, 
and for this reason we have referred to it, that “it would be a 
boon to art-lovers if the present owner, the Comte d’Haussonville, 
would permit a description of the manuscript, illustrated with 
Amand-Durand facsimiles of one or two of the miniatures, to be 

ublished.” Students may be glad to learn that a manuscript by 
Conia, prepared for Francis I., and which recently belonged to 
Sir John Tobin, of Liverpool, is now in the British Museum 
(Add. MSS. 18,853). Jean Cousin’s work is well known in 
England by the drawings in the “ Book of Fortune,” reproduced 
from the original manuscript in the Library of the Institute of 
France, and issued in the Librairie de Art, published by 
Remington, London, 1883. 

Under the heading “ Harlinde, Copyist and Illuminator” 
(p. 87), Mr. Bradley’s notes deserve remark. Early in the eighth 
century Harlinde and her sister Renilde, daughters of the lord of 
Denain, left their native province to found a religious house on 
the banks of the Meuse in the meadows of Maes-Eyck; “there 
they consecrated their lives to the praise of God and the transcrip- 
tion of books, adorning them with precious pictures.” Among 
other illuminated volumes mnt A and adorned by these holy 
sisters is a small folio containing many miniatures, a Gospel or 
Evangeliary, still preserved with reverential care. It was ex- 
hibited at Brussels in 1880. But the interest with which this 
volume is regarded is increased tenfold when it is remembered 
that at Maes-Eyck, late in the fourteenth century, Hubert and 
his brother Jan van Eyck were born, and that with all reason- 
able certainty we may assume that they learned their first lessons 
in design in the very monastery which sheltered these precious 
volumes of the artist sisters, described by their anonymous 
biographer in the ninth century as “still glittering with 

Id and gems.” Further, if the supposition is correct that 

ubert and Jan were the sons of Jan or Jehan de Bruges, Court 
Painter to Charles V., King of France, we can again connect 
their names with the history of miniature, for in the Imperial 
Library at St. Petersburg is a manuscript, Cicero de Senectute, 
which originally belonged to John, Duke de Berri, and afterwards 
to Louis, Duke de Bourbon, the miniatures in which are believed 
to be by the hand of Jehan de Bruges. If this tradition is 
peDs | it may be necessary to modify our opinion and assume 
that not Margaret van Eyck alone, but that her brothers 
Hubert and Jan, at least in their earlier days, were artists in 
miniature. 

We have before now expressed our regret at the irreparable 
loss the world has sustained in the destruction or mutilation of so 
many illuminated manuscripts. A large number have, as we 
know, entirely disappeared; others, again, have been cruelly 
despoiled of exquisite initial letters or miniatures by ignorant 
iconoclasts, who have cut out pictures they were too stupid to 


apppreciate only to adorn some other 
manuscripts, again, bear on their vellum folios unclean marks of 
most irreverent usage; but some of our readers may be unaware 
that motives less reprehensible, but not the less to regretted, 
have in some instances occasioned serious loss and harm. There 
are manuscripts, such as the two large fourteenth-century volumes 
on vellum of the Decretals of Gratian, now preserved in the public 
ae 4 at Laon, freely, not to say outrageously, illustrated by 
Welsh priest, one David of Kidwelli, both of which might very 
well have been destroyed; but we fail to appreciate the pious 
delicacy of Saint Louis (1226-70) whose “ Bible,” entering the 
collections of Jean de Berri and the Library of Cardinal Georges 
d’Amboise, and now the National Library at Paris, still bears the 
inscription “Cest Bible fut a mon seigneur Saint Loys Jadiz roy 
de France.” In this noble manuscript the miniatures commence 
with the history of Cain and Abel; the pictures of the Creation, 
in which our first parents are represented wearing only the simple 
costume of Paradise, were deemed unfitting, and suffered grievous 
mutilation at the Royal hand; happily such exalted prudery was 
infrequent, though we have ourselves met with volumes of more 
recent date—notably a clean and otherwise perfect copy of the 
Nuremberg Chronicle—which for a like reason have been seriously 
injured. Still, amidst our regrets, we must be grateful that so 
many beautiful and interesting volumes have been preserved, and 
Wwe may again express our satisfaction that the Artists, [llumi- 
nators, Copyists, and Patrons have found in Mr. Bradley a com- 


petent biographer, 


NOVELS.* 


A’ the beginning of the first volume of Paid in His Own Coin 
Dr. Abel Wynd has just been tried and acquitted for the 
murder of his father-in-law. The crime had been carefully con- 
trived, and was, in fact, “ Non-proven.” At the end of the third 
volume Dr. Wynd has been “paid in his own coin” by being 
murdered by a fantastic lunatic. These facts are enough to show 
that Mr. Goodman is not a novelist who shrinks from sensation; 
and, indeed, we are students of murder as one of the fine arts 
throughout the s of his new book. Mr. Goodman made 
certain hit with his first novel, Zoo Curious, and we have read 
his second with some anticipation. We cannot, however, speak 
very highly of Paid in His Own Coin. It is an amalgam of 
various things, a sort of salad, in which the romantico-domestic 
manner of Dickens forms the foundation, where the vinegar is 
borrowed from Hugh Conway, the pepper from Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson, and the mustard from De Quincey, with slighter in- 
ients from a great many other sources. That the story is 
ingenious, and that it is skilfully told and rapidly developed, we 
are glad to acknowl But it smells of the Ay t bears 
little relation to real life, and at certain places it offends against 
probability in so hackneyed and melodramatic a manner as to 
annoy the reader seriously. The whole business of Gore House, 
with its machinery of sliding els, pits full of the bones 
of murdered men, windowless chambers, and monstrous beds, 
popped down, as it is, in the middle of Southwark, under the 
charge of a mysterious hunchback, is a little too much for 
our credulity, and the scenes of crime in the third volume ar 
forcible-feeble to the last degree. The villain of the book is not 
Dr. Wynd, the poisoner, but a cold, pale, passionless creature 
called Oliver Crayke, who is always pulling his fingers through 
his sleek, reddish-yellow hair, and has a horrid way of leaving 
his single hairs lying about. The reader observes at once that he 
has long reddish-yellow locks, because Williams, the mutderer 
the Marrs, had, and that Oliver Crayke is not the result of obser- 
vation, but a theoretical figure founded on De Quincey’s brilliant 
and ingenious essay. Quincey paradoxically lifted murder to 
a place among the fine arts, and Mr. Goodman has therefore 
amused himself by creating an artist in that kind, devoted to no 
other intellectual or moral occupation. At last Oliver Crayke 
becomes merely a Dr. Hyde, and writes letters in which he signs 
himself “ King of the Murderers.” The effect of Paid in His Own 
Coin is parallel to that produced on an audience by a person who 
tells “a norrible tale” without convincing those whom he ad- 
dresses. He has promised to make our flesh creep; we are very 
attentive; he does his bloodiest ; and, somehow, with the best 
will in the world, we are not frightened. - In closing Paid in His 
Own Coin, which is distinctly in some ways a meritorious 
we are inclined to apologize for our insensibility to horror. 
the way, Mr. Goodman should be careful not to point his own 
satire. In his second volume he represents a vapid poetaster a8 
exulting over a fulsome puff in a small Society newspaper, and 
ridicules him for reprinting such opinions of his work. “The 
Courtier,” he makes one of his characters say, “has no position. 
It is a very third or fourth-rate affair, and there are not many 
page likely to be taken in by its so-called opinion.” The 
reader who has been perusing the extraordin: uffs from 
“ fourth-rate affairs” at the close of Mr. Goodman's volume 


* Paid in His Own Coin. A Novel. By Edward J. Goodman. 3 vols. 
London: Richard Bentley & Son. 

A Recoiling Vengeance. By Frank Barrett. 2 vols. London: Ward & 

In Spite of Himself. A Tale of the West Riding. By Amelia E. Barr. 
London: Clarke & Co: 


A Mere Child, By L. B. Walford. London: Spencer Blackett. 
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will marvel that he should allow himself so closely to resemble 
his own Matthew Musgrave. 

A very pretty, natural, and refreshing story is A Recoiling 

, although a slight and artless one. There is crime in 
Mr. Barrett’s book, as there is in Mr. Goodman's, and poisoning 
too. But the poison was administered after death by a too eager 
candidate for wealth, who did not realize that nature had already 
done the work for him. This is rather a new idea, and the arsenic 
powder in Flexmore’s dead mouth is the only approach to the 
sensational in which A Recoiling Vengeance indu It is a 
story, told in the first person, of a struggle for the inheritance of 
a wealthy lawyer in a country town, and in its clearness and 
ightness it reminds us a little of the manner of Anthony 
Trollope. We are not sure that the depreciation of novels of this 
class has not been pushed too far. Mr. Barrett writes carefully 
and brightly, and is probably not above taking a hint even from 
that vile thing, a reviewer. We will venture, then, to recom- 
mend to him a deeper study of the springs of human action. 
le in this wicked world are never quite so uniformly Quixotic 
as Dr. Audrey, or so constantly t and affected as Mrs. 
Yeames, or so deep-dyed in infamy as Lyon. A little more har- 
mony is wanted in the picture, a little more shading off in the 
Sod outlines of the characters. But we do not wish to part 
with A Recoiling Vengeance in any but a kindly mood, for it is 
essentially a kindly book. The old lawyer, who tells the tale, 
tells it so spiritedly that we pardon him for using a form which 
is seldom, to our mind, quite felicitous—namely, that of mono- 
logue. Mr. Brewtnell’s drawings, too, must be mentioned; they 
are excellent, and add much to the charm of the book. 

We confess to a partiality for Miss Amelia Barr, whose 
North Country stories are wholesome and natural. But when 
we read such a novel as In Spite of Himself, we feel how far 
inferior it is in the mere qualities of structure and workmanship 
toa novel of the same class or rank in current French literature. 
It is graceful, pure, unaffected, but from a literary point of view 
it is almost shapeless. We may exemplify what we mean by a brief 
account of the plot of In Spite of Himself. A widowed self-made 
woollen manufacturer quarrels with his only son, who leaves him 
to make his own way in the world. The son marries a beautiful 

irl, who is the daughter and sole heir of a late rival of her 

nd’s father. She is a very clever woman of business, and 
intime she comes to snub and despise the handsome, courteous 
husband, who brings no grist to the mill, and does nothing to 
keep up the establishment. The husband perceives it, and at last 
mns away from his rich wife, apprenticing himself to a cotton- 
ginner in Manchester for two years, and not returning until he 
ain manage a mill of his own, and start in business independently. 
The notion is a one, and when Miss Barr gets fairly 
started, she works it out in a fresh and entertaining way. But 
instead of plunging at once into what is the interesting centre 
of her tale—namely, the involved relations of the husband and 
wife—she spends nearly one hundred s in conscientiously 
toiling up to it, as though she were writing a family biography. 
Amore skilful artist would have struck the keynote at once in a 
striking scene, and would have led us back to the causes of such 
sn anomalous condition. The consequence is that the later two- 
thirds of In Spite of Himself are far more readable than their 


ecessor. 
Another little point which we should like to commend to Miss 
Tarr, is the necessity of deciding more boldly what should or 
should not be told. Her sins of commission are venial, but her 
Omissions sometimes are serious. p- 266, for instance, we 
absolutely demand to know what happened when Amos “had the 
a to give Squire Lumley a bit of good advice.” Amos is 
ous when he is bearding quality in its den, and the reader 
has been longing to see Squire Lumley snubbed. But just when 
We are eager to turn the page, we find that Miss Barr's interest 
has been transferred to something else, and we never hear what 
Amos said to the young squire. The conversations in In Spite 
of Himself are often very good. We suppose that nice ladies 
who write nice books will never learn to make their heroes, on 
gTave occasions, talk like real beings, but it is unusually dreadful 
to find Joe, a well-educated, gentlemanly young fellow in good 
Society, saying to a friend :— 
I have had music, dancing, travel, com fair women, but 
Bone of those things ever made me feel 


What can we say to make this sentence an awful warning to 
Miss Barr? We will leave the horror of it to dawn upon her, 
and will quote the very pretty passage in which Joe’s wife, tired 

waiting for him in their manorial mansion, comes into 
ester to look for him in his self-enforced exile :— 

Joe was in the dyeing shed, standing among piles and stacks of logs of 

Scraggy, some purple and solid. Around him were bundles of bark, 
barrels of salts, and carboys of acids and oils. He was talking earnestly 
to the master dyer, and Edith saw him before he had any idea of her 
Fashion had never dressed him to such perfection as labour. 

me he had always been, but never so handsome in his wife's eyes as 
at that moment; though he wore a flannel shirt and a flannel apron; 

his naked arms were stained with indigo, and his brown curly hair 
was partially covered with a little red cap. 


In A Mere Child Mrs. Walford has produced a pleasant and 
y “shilling sentimental,” which owes more than its contrast 
gray Highland solitudes and London society to the novels of 
- Black. “The figures are rather conventional—the half-grown 


Guardsman twice her age, who kissed her and rode away, but. 
presently and properly rode back again, the vapid cousin, the 
— grandmamma: these are the very lay-figures of fiction, 
and Mrs. Walford does little but pull them about, and fix them 
in a few fresh postures. Of so slight a book it is praise enough 
to say that it is wholesome, that its sentiment, if sometimes 
perilously near becoming morbid, remains sweet and genuine: 
throughout, and that it is admirably fitted to while away an. 
hour on a railway journey. 


STUDIES ON THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 
GOOD study of the Graal legend has long been among the: 


principal desiderata in medizval literature. Its composi- 
tion has been hitherto hindered partly by the fact that the texts 
have been not easily accessible, partly by the other fact that the 
students of them have for the most n specialists in 
philology, not trained literary critics. e late M. Paulin Paris, 
who united immense knowledge to a great literary faculty, 
duced on the subject of the Arthurian legends generally, and of 
the Graal story among them, opinions which very honestly 
differed at different times and which were admittedly rather 
casual a than systematic theory. His son, M. Gaston 
Paris, inheriting both the gifts of his father, has come to a 
different set of conclusions which are as yet but imperfectly 
formulated or known. The German critics are almost universally 
deficient in one quality or the other, and it is perhaps enough to. 
say that Mr. Nutt, while — and using to the full the ex-. 
haustive analysis of Birch-Hirschfeld, one of the latest and most 
complete of them, seems to differ completely from his author's 
judgment. Dr. Wendelin Forster, the editor of Chrestien, who 
in competence matches M. Gaston Paris, disagrees with him 
pretty completely, and has given even less opportunity for dis- 
cerning the exact grounds of his opinion. So Mr. Nutt had a 
ve e and wide field open to him. He has laboured in it 
wit at skill, judgment, and care; and, though we happen 
to differ with him both in his general conclusion and in some 
minor points, we can congratulate him, with such authority as. 
at least some years’ reading of the printed texts—English, 
man, and French—can give, on his performance. 

His plan is a thorough one, and well suited to a subject where 
the original authorities are not in every one’s hands. He gives a | 
general sketch of the texts which are considered to give the. 
earliest account of the Graal legend, the great Conte du Graal, 
otherwise called Perceval le Gallois, by Chrestien de Troyes and 
his imitators, the Parzival of Wolfram von Eschenbach, the 
fragment of Heinrich von dem Tiirlin, the pieces called the 
Little and Great St. Graal, Robert de Borron’s poem on Joseph 
of Arimathea, and the Quest published by Mr. Furnivall. Some. 
familiarity with most, if not all, of these in the original enables 
us to pronounce his summaries excellent. Then Mr. Nutt attacks 
the general story (it vt perhaps be advisable to mention, for the 
benefit of those who only know the Arthurian legends through 
Mallory or his followers, that Arthur Fag but a small part, or 
none at all, in the older Graal legends), and resolves it, rightly 
enough, into the story of the Quest and the legends about the 
Origin and Early History of the vessel. He holds, and here we 
think rightly, that, as so often ha the chronologically 
earlier part of the legend is really the later, and invented as an. 
afterthought for the sake of completeness. Then he gives a 
sketch of former handlings of the subject, and discusses the 
various romances in their dealings with the same or resembling 
parts of the sto And, having indicated his own ideas as to 
the origin of the legend, he finishes with a chapter, perhaps the 
most interesting of all, on the general import and character of 
the romances, the social and ethical conditions manifested in 
them, and so on. 

To put it briefly, Mr. Nutt is a st champion of the Celtic 
theory of the Graal legend. There have been a very con- 
siderable number of such theories, not to mention the almost 
endless sub-theories as to the relation of the various early hand- 
lings. But, generally speaking, these theories may, we think, be 
reduced to three. There is the theory that the Graal legend is 
an independent Christian tradition or invention, probably of 
Eastern origin. This used to take the simple form of supposing 
an early lost Latin “ Book of the Graal,” but does not necessitate 
the belief in any such. There is the Celtic theory, which traces 
the most noteworthy points to Welsh and Irish literature or folk- 
lore. And, lastly, there is the theory that the French and 
French-English ftrouvéres of the twelfth — 
Chrestien, Map, and others—availing themselves either directly 
of the Arthur tradition or of Geoffrey’s embroidery of it, wove 
by literary process, and with neither much conscious nor even any 
considerable indebtedness to Celtic literature or legend, the whole 
Arthurian story of romance—the Graal part as well as the others. 
This last, we may as well say, is the conclusion at which we have: 
ourselves betes ; and, though he does not go so far, Dr. Wendelin 
Forster, the most learned of living students of Old French in 
Germany and the editor of Chrestien, has said things which do 
not seem to be out of harmony with it. The first or Eastern 
Christian theory, once the most popular, is now seldom held, and 
few people believe in the Latin “ Book of the Graal.” The second, 


“beautiful wretch” of an infant heiress, the gay deceiver of a 


© Studies on the the Holy Grail, with expecial reference to ite 
Origin. By Nath Nutt. 1088. 
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which is, though we do not pin him to our statement of it, Mr. 
Nutt’s, and, as far as we understand M. Gaston Paris, seems to 
be also the opinion of that excellent scholar, has attached itself 
to the folklorism now so fashionable; and it is, indeed, by way 
of folklore that Mr. Nutt seems to have been drawn to the 
question. If we do not argue out that question at length here, 
it is, first, because there is no space to do so; and, secondly, 
because, when all is said, we doubt very much whether an really 
satisfactory evidence one way or other is producible. There is 
enough, not certain, but probable, testimony to give the upholder of 
more than one theory a plausible starting-point, not, we think, 
more, and one must then fall back on the opinion of the critical 
expert. We shall only observe that, well as Mr. Nutt marshals 
his case, it seems to us to be exposed to some awkward observa- 
tions. The Welsh texts, which are close to the French, are 
avowedly late, and may very well have been the copies, not the 
iginals. The Irish are undoubtedly much earlier, but their 
resemblances to the Graal story seem to us to be much too 
vague and general. Mr. Nutt’s analogies go inconveniently far 
where they really touch the heart of the question. “The be- 
spelled castle” will carry us back to Circe. “The sword” may 
be prominent in Celtic literature, but, after a little halt there, 
‘we can go back to Perseus and Achilles, if not to David, and 
“there is none like that.” The Roi Pécheur, who figures so dis- 
tinctly, makes Mr. Nutt think of the “salmon of wisdom” of 
Celtic story, but here Christian tradition and the fishermanship of 
the Apostles is at least an —ey obvious source. In short, 
though we are by no means disposed to say that, considering 
Brittany, considering Wales, considering even Ireland, some 
Celtic elements may not have furnished details to the romancers, 
‘we cannot see that they must have furnishedthem. Considering, 
on the other hand, the well-known amplifying habits and customs 
ofthe medisval scribe, the way in which, asis over and over again 
not probable but certain, he added episodes, and filled in —— that 
seemed to require explanation, and continued, and prefaced, and 
expanded, we can see nothing extraordinary in the building up, 
even in a single generation, or little more, of such intellectual 
activity as that of the end of the twelfth century of a structure 
Gel more complicated and imaginative than the Graal-Arthurian 
cle. 
And now for the other point reserved. Mr. Nutt is, we think, 
a little hard on the romances from two different points of view. 
In his remarks on their ethical tone, and on their represen- 
tations of women, he complains, or at least remarks, of 
Chrestien, that “ the ideal of chastity soon to become of such im- 
portance in the legend is nowhere set forth.” He is almost 
alarmed at the curious freedom, or rather the curious etiquette, 
of the manners represented. He exclaims at the “anti-social 
character” of Minnedienst; and while admitting that the later 
and ascetic form of the Graal legend supplied a protest gee 
this kind of elegant freelove, he is equally wroth with its 
“ nauseous disquisitions on chastity.” It is true that he practically 
cancels much that he has written by the sentence, unjust as are 
its repeated adjectives, that “an age with such a gross ideal of 
love may have needed an equally gross ideal ir. Put 
“ gross” aside as question-begging, if not, as we think it, false, and 
the remark supplies the explanation of the whole business. But we 
think that, even putting this aside, Mr. Nutt is far too sweeping in 
his condemnation. To begin with, we must demur to the clause 
‘whether maid or wedded wife” in his censure of Minnedienst, 
at least as far as the Graal-Arthur romances are concerned. The 
two famous examples of unfaithfulness in married women, 
Iseult. and Guinevere, belong the first not at all, and the second 
only by a late afterthought, to the Graal legend, and it cannot 
be said that the history of either is encouraging to conjugal in- 
fidelity. The aalaile and inflammable young persons who 
console adventurous knights are, as far as some ing anda 
as good memory serve us, almost always unmarried. Nor 
oes Mr. Nutt take sufficient account of the scrupulous freedom 
from coarseness of expression in these romances. This freedom 
is not the refinement of a corrupt civilization, it has a healthy 
naturalness and innocence entirely different from prudery. 
as is the conduct depicted, we can at the moment of writing re- 
member two s only in the Arthurian romances that can 
be called wally v4 ry One, in somewhat veiled 1 age, it 
is true, occurs in Wolfram von Eschenbach, whom Mr. utt 
extols from the moral point of view above his French fellows. 
The other is in a rather late Arthurian Roman d’ Aventures of the 
Gawain cycle which does not come within Mr. Nutt’s purview at 
all. There may be others, but we do not remember them. This 
decency is surely to be taken into account, especially when it is 
remembered that the theory of precontract (whether wisely or 
not, is another question) made many things appear quite harmless 
which are now thought shocking. We own, of course, that the 
eilleuses and the Blanchefleurs would sometimes have been 
hard put to it to plead a contract unless in duplicate or more than 
duplicate. But this, if it cannot be put aside asa friend of ours put 
it once as “ just epic repetition; only epic repetition, you know!” 
is not, we think, to be too harshly ¢ - go these gracious 
and shadowy creations. If they were a little too 1 obey feel the 
might of the saw of the dead shepherd and love at first sight, if 
they loved sometimes more well than wisely, after all, it was 
a long time ago, and, perhaps, it is not true. 
Mr. Nutt will, we feel sure, pardon us for drawing sword in 
defence of damsels. On the Celtic origin question we do not so 
much draw sword against him as point out that he draws his own 


sword against stubborn material, and that its point 

edge are here and there blunt. We repeat that we lieve the 
origins of this,as of other great developments of literature, to be 
insoluble problems, and that our own disposition leads us rather 
to take the result, to study it, and to be thankful for it, than to 
rummage (vainly, as we believe) to find out its antecedents. But 
Mr. Nutt has acquired the right if he chooses to do the one thing 
by having first : the other. We could — out one or two 
small defects. Thus in noting the counsel of Perceval’s mother 
ae a very thorough form of Minnedienst, it would 
have been well to mention that there is a various reading which 
attenuates, if it does not wholly do away with, what Mr. Nutt 
calls the strangeness of the pa to modern ears, and that the 
context is more favourable to, if not decisive, in favour of the 


less heroic method of courtship. But such matters are of no. 


great importance. 


LORD COCKBURN’S CIRCUIT JOURNEYS.* 


as late Lord Cockburn, a Scotch judge of considerable 
repute, died nearly thirty-five years ago. His practical ex- 
rience as an advocate dated from the beginning of this century. 
e had known political and judicial celebrities who were men of 
note when Dr. Johnson was still living and before Scott had 
written a line of poetry. He was connected by birth or marriage 
with men of political eminence, such as his leader, Harry Dundas, 
who ruled Scotland with a rod of iron. His two sons in the 
Be Civil Service were christened after two of his coll 
on the Scotch Bench; one being named Francis Jeffrey. 
Cockburn had travelled on circuits long before the era of rail- 
ways, over bad roads and unbridged rivers, crossed by miserable 
ferry-boats, when it took three or four days to get from Edin- 
burgh to Inverness. He had witnessed vast changes in manners, 
politics, and locomotion; had enjoyed the hospitality of that 
most charming of conversationalists, the late Sir David Dundas, 
once Solicitor-General; had heard Walter Scott tell anecdotes 
not to be found in Lockhart or in the Abbotsford Edition of the 
Waverley Novels; had lived a useful and laborious life; and he 
died almost in harness, after a very short illness, with faculties 
and means of enjoyment almost unsurpassed. A record of trials 
and travels, kept with ee punctuality from the autumn 
of 1837 to the spring of 1854, ought to be, and really is, worth 
reading. 


Very early in his judicial career it occurred to Lord Cockburn 
to record “anything remarkable that may occur in my circuits.” 
Accordingly, he had a note-book specially pre for these 
circuits, of which he accomplished just three in the year. This 
duty enabled him to visit every part of Scotland, from the Bay 
of Wigtown to the Beauly Firth, and from Dundee, St. Andrews, 
and Aberdeen, to the island of Skye and the Cuchullin Hills, 
which almost every Cockney in these days knows how to pro- 
nounce as Cuilin. But it must not be thought that this record 
is made up of little beyond a recital of prisoners tried, acquit 
or convicted and hanged; of cattle-lifting and fire-raising 
divers forms of larceny and theft. Lord Cockburn, like a wise 
and politic judge, was determined to reconcile the claims of duty 
and of health, and to see as much of castles, old churches, straths, 
and Dounes, as was consistent with the deliverance of the gaols. 
And thus, accompanied by Mrs. Cockburn, a daughter and 8 
niece, or a son home from India on his furlough, he planned his 
journeys so as to take lovely scenery or picturesque ruins by the 
way. More than once he gs get bitterly of the Sabbatarian 
principles of his countrymen, who, in the early days of railways, 
objected to Sunday trains. He evidently liked being linked to 
colleagues who could make up their minds, did not potter 
over clear cases, and repressed the growing tendency of advo- 
cates to ask useless and irrelevant questions. In all this we 
find nothing to censure. Some judges like to throw a fly or 
to write essays in the intervals of business; others, it has 
been asserted, will sit till nine or ten at night in order that 
they may see a —— horse win or lose the next day. 
Of one of Lord kburn’s colleagues it is recorded that 
was very fond of trout-fishing, and was constantly taking short 
leases of new lodges, to Lord Cockburn’s amazement, who thought 
that his learned brother had much better have got attached to 
some one fishing lodge under a long lease. But we have to 
fault with the unknown editor into whose hands these journals 
have fallen. Lord Cockburn, as was not unnatural with rising 
barristers in those days, was bred a strong Constitutional Whig: 
He had nothing of the subversive, sententious, sentimental, 
despotic, weakly-indulgent Radical of the present day. On the 
contrary, he was constantly guilty of right-handed defections and 
left-handed fallings off. He lamented the irruption of tiresome 
tourists by unnecessary and unprofitable railways into seclude 
and lovely valleys. He deplored the pollution of a pellu 
stream by smoke, chemistry, hot water, squalid population, and 
general filth. He inveighed he the want of taste in a pro- 
prietor who did away with an old house five or six stories h 
with fifteen windows in front, recalling the memories of 
krankie and the Forty-Five, and replaced it by a polished free 
stone cottage, with porches, pinnacles, and oriel windows. 


* Circuit Journeys. By the late Lord Cockburn. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas. 1888. 
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was with a popular architect who erected “ gimcrack 
cottages,” not in keeping with a rough climate and a romantic 
wilderness. He can scarcely find words strong enough for 
the dirty suburbs and the chartered blackguardism of such a 
town as Dundee. To him the inns were often filthy; the 
food repulsive ; the innkeepers extortionate, unaccommodating, 
and ~% Peers and landed proprietors fare no better at 
his han One is censured for the disease and dirt of Iona, 
and for a studied neglect of interesting relics, The proceedings 
of another are described as “scandalous,” because he had 
lected to clear the rubbish away from the old Castle of 
iichurn. A third is represented as a “poor, ignorant, insen- 
sible wretch,” and a monster; and the country is congratulated 
on his bankruptcy. A fourth, though, from his manners, a 
ular fellow, was “base and despicable”; no proof whatever 
given of these epithets. Somebody else is a “ contemptible 
little miser”; and soon. Lord Cockburn, in fact, seems to have 
divested himself of his judicial mind when he dro his wig 
and his ermine; and, if the luncheon had been indifferent, the 
weather trying, the post-horses jaded, and the local cicerone care- 
less or unintelligent, the Judge flung about his epithets as if 
each proprietor had been guilty of contravening or ignoring the 
statute of multiple-poinding, or the law of teinds, and was called 
t — duty of editor 
to have ap the i ife to t passages. e sa 
80 eves ta one Selle this has been done for a very hae. 
reason. Lord Cockburn found fault with the late Marquess of 
Lothian—we specify the proprietor in this case—because, though 
he dined off plate and built Puseyite chapels in Jedburgh, he 
would not lay out one shilling for the preservation of the beau- 
tiful abbey in that town. The editor explains, in a footnote, 
that the proprietor of that day was precluded from taking any 
steps, because the abbey was subject to the right of the heritors 
to use it as a parish church ; and that, in 1869, the late Marquess 
effected an ment, which was faithfully carried out with 
the heritors by his brother, who has built a new parish church, 
cleared and repaired the ruin, provided anew manse and a garden, 
and presented the citizens of Jedburgh with a public park. 
We venture to surmise that, if Lord Cockburn had acted on the 
very familiar motto, audi alteram partem, and at other places had 
inquired why this ruin had not been repaired or that improve- 
ment had not been introduced, he might have found the blame to 
lie in the minority of the owner or the imprudence of his 
ancestors, failure of rents, or some other decent reason. We 
admit, however, that there were grounds for the strictures on the 
noble owner of Glen Tilt, who some forty years ago shut it 
against unoffending tourists and gave occasion to Punch for an 
exeellent cartoon in which the Celt was represented as Roderick 
Doo warning off the Saxon and appealing to the warriors of Clan 
ine. Speaking generally, access to mountains, moors, rivers, 
corries is a question which had better be left to the 
sense of modern proprietors. Mr. Bryce’s new Mountain Law, 
like the Ground Game Act, would either be a dead letter or 
would make matters worse than they are now. 

Lord Cockburn seems to have been singularly fortunate in his 
weather. There is not much to be said for travelling in winter in 
Scotland ; and occasionally in September he was drenched with 
rain, and a thick mist prevented his appreciation of some of the 
loveliest stretches of the country in the west of Scotland. But 
with our recent experience it seems as if the learned Judge were 

ibing another country and climate when in successive 
Aprils he talks of beautiful days, soft, balmy, with bright sun, 
snow on the highest hills only, larches bursting into their green 
shoots, merle and mavis singing, trout rising, and all the pro- 
cesses of agriculture in full swing. 

It must not, however, be thought that we get no ge of 
clients, advocates, and judicial rulings. Lord Cockburn very 

ly discountenances the practice, in which some of his 

co indulged, of preaching to or admonishing hardened 
criminals, It delayed business, and did none of the offenders 
the least good. In many cases reformation was hopeless, and 
society must support convicts in prisons or must submit to 
be preyed on by them when they are out of gaol. The value 
of the option given to a Scotch jury to find “ Not proven” 
or “Not guilty ” comes out in this work. The name of 
the late Lord S bury is recalled to us by a horrid case of 
& chimney-sweep, who compelled a poor lad, not eight years old, 
‘threats, to go up and down no less than thirty-eight new 
eys till the boy died of wet, cold, and exhaustion. The 

= ing judges longed to sentence the master to transportation, 

t byt Ww were restricted to imprisonment. At Jedburgh, in 
1841, Lord Cockburn, it seems to us, very properly decided that 
there could be such a thing as the theft of a dead horse ; evidently 
& favourite to which the owner had given burial in his own 
Private grounds. The worthy Sheriff-substitute had ruled that 

was no ownership, and that there could be no theft. At 
Aberdeen, the next year, a prisoner accused of the murder of her 
own infant, by sheer neglect, was actually lifted into the court by 
an herculean porter. orse (?) had rendered her powerless, 
and she was sentenced to a short term of imprisonment. This 
incident reminded Lord Cockburn that he had once seen a witness 
also lifted into court, paralysed by a ball which had shattered 
his spine, to give evidence against his murderer, who was a client 
of the writer's, and who would have been h but that a certain 
statute had not then been extended to Scotland. A premature 
Villain, a lad of nineteen, who had been in the habit of sending 


threatening letters to le, was at the same assizes transported 
for ten years. Lord Tole, we are glad to say, was never 
fainthearted on the Bench, when he denounced crime or punished 
scoundrels, We quote a in which Lord Cockburn sums 
up the results of one of his circuits, as it gives a good view of 


Scotch criminality and of the author's style :— 


We had 84 cases. . . . Most of them were from the said enviable 
Dundee. There was no capital sentence, and only one trans ion for 
life. Nor was there any case worth recording, except one, too horrid, how- 
ever, to be mentioned. The dark roll was filled with the ordinary, and 
scarcely varied, repetition of robberies, assaults, sheep and cattle stealing, 
fraud, conspiracy, forgery, fire-raising, night poaching, bigamy, and, above 
all, of theft, which now forms fully a half of all the criminal business of 
Scotland. a fashion in There was far trans- 
portation us ong imprisonments recently-opened Peniten- 
tiary at Perth being the substitute, 


A few well-chosen books were always his companions on these 
occasions, and the literary judgments of the diarist, though not 
very original or striking, were generally sensible and sound. 
Dickens, though inferior to Scott, seemed to him likely to do for 
England what the latter had done for Scotland. A letter from 
Jeffrey mentioned that the sale of the weekly numbers of Master 
Humphrey's Clock amounted to 45,000, and was rising. The 
criticism of Lockhart and that of most competent judges is anti- 
— in the remarks that, whatever may be thought of the 
splendour of Ivanhoe or the descriptions in Quentin Durward, 
which took all Paris by storm, the genius of Scott is best seen in 
his purely Scotch novels :—“ Ivanhoe is a t prose epic, but it 
wants the varied, natural originality which signalizes the works 
drawn from Scotch life and scenery ; above all, the figures rushing 
up into living life.” It is significant of a thorough acquaintance 
with Scott, who as sheriff had “ always cheered the circuit at 
Jedburgh,” that Lord Cockburn testifies to the correctness of 
the scene in Waverley where the Baron and his party retire 
from the castle to carouse in the Howf, by a similar scene which 
he himself witnessed in the end of the last cent The 
Duke of a Harry Dundas, another Dundas, the Lord 
Advocate, and other county folk, exceeding a dozen in number, 
were all found drinking claret and hot whisky punch in a low- 
roofed inn, with wooden chairs and a sanded floor. Lord Cockburn, 
we note, discredited a cave—a slit in a rock, he calls it—which 
the residents on the Bay of Wigtown point out to all comers as 
the veritable refuge of Dirk Hatteraick; but, when shown a hut 
in which lay the corpse éf a fisherman drowned near the shore of 
Scavaig, he thought of “Steenie.” As we interpret it, he was 
instinctively reminded of the pathetic burial of the younger 
Mucklebackit in the Antiguary. 


PROSPERITY OR PAUPERISM.* 


HIS collection of essays is very unequally divided into two 
The first, little more than one-sixth of the whole, 

treats of physical training, while the remaining part discusses 
technical education. The relative importance in the mind of the 
essayists and the editor of the two subjects dealt with is not to be 
measured, we apprehend, by the length of space devoted to each. 
Probably Lord Meath is of opinion that the need for physical 
training is generally recognized by the country, and does not re- 
quire, therefore, to be urged upon — attention so strongly as the 
other question, which, though it has made progress of late years, 
is not generally accepted. Within the century the population of 
England has ceased to be mainly rural, and has become almost. 
entirely urban. Each successive census shows that the country 
districts are losing inhabitants, and that the towns are growing 
with unexampled rapidity, and the present agricultural depression 
is calculated to stimulate even more than heretofore migration 
fromthe country tothetowns. Unfortunately the poorer districts 
of the towns, and more particularly of the great towns, are almost. 
fatal to health. Several families are crowded together in one 
house; the house is badly built, badly drained, a ventilated, 
and badly warmed; its inmates are too often underfed and under- 
clad, onl: the children have no other playground than the streets. 
It is with the latter part of the misery of the poor of our great 
towns only that these essays deal. The need for improved dwell- 
ings for the oe is fully recognized by Parliament, 
and anxious efforts have been made to provide them. Upon 
that subject, therefore, the Earl of Meath and his co-workers are 
silent ; but they urge very strongly the absolute necessity there is 
for affording the children of the poor in our great towns some 
means of physical training. Of late years, it is true, Parliament 
has recognized that a healthy population is impossible without 
more breathing-space and without recreation-ground. Much has 
been done, therefore, to preserve remaining commons and to 
provide open spaces as far as possible ; but it is entirely impossible 
to at ny every quarter of our great towns with parks and 
quienes and open spaces. Lord Meath and his fellow-workers 
urge, therefore, that the schools should be utilized for this pur- 
. Generally ing, Board schools are provided with some 
bits of ground, and the essayists recommend that cheap gymnastic 
appliances should be provided in these grounds and in the schools 
themselves, and that a portion of the school time should be given 


Industrial, and Technical Train- 


* Prosperity or Pauperism: Physi 
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up for exercise ; also that in the evenings, not only the present 
‘attendants at school, but former scholars, should be admitted to 
play. The expense would not be | t where space is 
already provided, and it would undoubtedly be wise to insist that 
where schools in future have to beerected some playground should be 
provided ; but it would not be at all easy to deal with the cases where 
schools have been built without ground of any kind. Often it 
‘would be impossible to obtain additional accommodation, and even 
if the accommodation could be obtained the expense would be con- 
siderable. Another difficulty in the way of carrying out the 
suggestion is the want of teachers, The ordinary teachers would, 
in many cases at least, have to be taught before they could train 
the children ; and, though undoubtedly it would be advantageous 
‘to the health of the teachers to have some physical exercise daily, 
‘we do not know that any means exist for giving the necessary 
instruction to the teachers. 

The main part of the volume, however, as we have said above, 
is devoted to the subject of technical education. Until quite 
lately technical education was poohpoohed in this country. Owing 
to the fact that we have long had a strong central Government, 
which has secured us immunity from invasion and enforced 
obedience to the law at home, the population of this country has 
grown up in industrious habits. Wealth has gradually accu- 
mulated, and, in consequence, the country was prepared to 
take advantage of the modern development of trade. To these 
advantages were added our possession of vast coal and iron 
fields lying close to one another and near to the sea, We 
got so great a start over competitors that for a long time we 
were inclined to laugh at the attempts of those competitors 
to rival us, and we came to think that our superiority was 
absolutely assured. Foreign countries, however, did not take the 
‘same view of the matter. More particularly the Germans and 
Swiss formed the opinion that what we had done they could do 
also, and they set themselves deliberately to qualify themselves 
for the competition by an improved system of popular education, 
including technical education in the scheme. They have made so 
much progress that even the most self-confident of us are now 
obliged to admit that foreign competition is running us hard. The 
complaint is becoming general that our workpeople, though as 
persistent as ever, are not as skilful and expert as foreign work- 
people, and the character of British workmanship is, therefore, 
suffering. No doubt adulteration bas contributed, but there can 
be little dispute, we fear, that British workmanship is not as 
superior to foreign workmanship as it formerly was. It is to be 
recollected that the apprenticeship system has almost ceased. It 
‘was an excellent way of training workmen while manufactures 
were carried on, on a small scale, in the homes of small employers. 
The master-workman was then able to teach his apprentices and 
to superintend their work, and he had an inducement for doing 
so, because the more efficient they became the greater was his 
ne But when great factories grew up the employer was no 

onger in immediate contact with his workpeople. Between 
‘them stood managers and foremen, and the apprenticeship system 
clearly became impossible. Besides, modern industry is 

upon the division of labour, and the division of labour necessitates 
the keeping of each workman to a special part of the process. In 
our modern system of great manufactures, therefore, a workman 
learns not the whole of a trade, but only a ~ of it. The decay 
of the apprenticeship system ‘was hastened by railways, which 
enabled the apprentice to escape from his master, and it was added 
to by the jealousy of trade-unions and by decisions of judges that 
the Act of Elizabeth did not apply to trades which had come into 
existence since her reign. Apart from all this, the apprentice 
-system has become obsolete, because, while it was a very 
away of handing down the traditions of a trade from generation to 
generation, it was quite incapable of introducing improvements 
or initiating the young in scientific systems. It is obvious, then, 
that, unless our workmanship is to deteriorate altogether, some 
means must be provided that will take the place that apprentice- 
ship formerly occupied in our industrial system, and there seems no 
-other plan but that of technical education. 

So far we have been treating the matter as a bread-and-butter 
question—a very important view doubtless, but not the whole 
view. Popular education hitherto, in this country at least, has 
-been exclusively literary. Unfortunately it is impossible to im- 
part a really literary education to the poor during the few years 
when they can attend school; and the result is that, while they 
have acquired but little book knowledge, no attempt has been 
made to cultivate their senses. Through the senses we receive 
-all our impressions of the outer world, and, in the case of the 
working classes more particularly, the cultivation of the senses, 
and especially of the senses of sight and touch, is more important 
than even book-learning. To provide, then, a really popular 
education it is not enough to impart a little literary instruction ; 
there ought to be also a cultivation of the senses, and, happily, in 
cultivating the senses of the poor, we are enabled also to aid in 
that physical training of which we have spoken above, Thus 
technical education, besides making the boy and the girl of the 
Jabouring classes better workers in the future, helps also to develo 
their muscles and to train their hands and eyes. There is im 
divergence of opinion as to the object which should be aimed at 
in technical education. Some hold that trades should actually be 
taught, so that the boy or the girl should be turned out from 
the school into the world fitted to take his or her place amongst 
efficient workers; while others contend that it is impossible to 
teach a.trade in a school, and that all that ought to be aimed 


at is such cultivation of the hand and the eye and the artistig 
sense as will enable the child readily to learn a trade in the 
workshop. We are inclined to think that the latter is the juste 
view. ndoubtedly in France great schools have been esta. 
blished for teaching trades, and the Technical Commission hag 
reported very favourably respecting them; but schools that teach 
handicrafts must of necessity be costly, so costly as to maks 
it impossible to provide enough of such schools for the wholg 
of the poor. Further, it is difficult to see how a school could 
introduce all the newest machinery—that would add still more 
to the cost; and if it did not the school would fall behing 
the time, and its teaching would be inefficient. Lastly, it jg 
obviously difficult to give reality to work done not for sale, but 
as @ lesson. Upon the whole, then, it seems to us that 

at all events, technical instruction should aim at teaching the 
young how to use a few simple tools, and how to model in clay, 
rather than attempting to train them in handicrafts. In this 
we are speaking, of course, of schools for the ordinary children of 
the poor; but, if our technical education is to be complete, ther 
ought to be superior schools in which children of extraordinary 
ability should qualify themselves for higher classes of work—for 
example, to become foremen or managers, or so on; and there 
ought also to be commercial schools to qualify students for becomi 
clerks, managers, and employers. There are both jetemunediategil 
superior schools upon the Continent, and private enterprise has 
supplied some also in this country; but, speaking generally, we 
are far behind Continental countries, and it seems clear that the 
State must interpose to provide a really national system. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BOLOGNA.* 


J hee early stages of the development of the great Universities 
of the Middle Ages, such as those at Salerno and Bologm, 
were very slow and gradual. The method of growth seems to 
have been something of this sort:—First of all, some wealthy 
lover of learning collected — a few valuable codices dealing 
with one special subject, and with generous liberality threw his 
costly and precious library open to all students who were interested 
in that branch of knowledge. Thus a small but increasing 

of students was attracted to the city which offered such eneepuall 
advantages at a time when none but the wealthy could hope to 
possess even the smallest library of their own. The next stage 
was reached when the older or abler members of the grow 
of students agen to expound and comment on the various 
MSS. for the benefit of the younger seekers after knowledge. 
These expositions by degrees became an organized system of 
professorial lectures. The self-constituted ge epended 
wholly for their livelihood on the fees paid by the attendantsat 
their classes; and thus a sort of system of survival of the fittest 
secured a high level of excellence in the teaching of the pr 
fessors. In its third stage permanence and other advant 
were secured for the budding University by the granting ofs 
charter, and the organization of a system of selection under which 
no member of the body might presume to set himself up ass 
teacher till he had, by ability and learning shown in public dix 
putations, proved himself to be fit for the position of a lecturer. 
Thus the early degrees granted by all the old Universities of 
Europe were simply licences to teach. The final stage was th 
development into separate colleges of what were originally 
lodging-houses or hostels for the accommodation of the students 


In old days, when all lovers of learning throughout Eup 
happily possessed one common language—Latin—the gmt 
Universities were far more cosmopolitan in their character thn 
any which now exist, and Bologna, like others of the ch 
Continental Universities, possessed separate colleges, in which 
were collected students from most countries of civilized Europe. 
This system of national colleges is now almost wholly extinct 
on the Continent ; but in Bologna there still remains the one 
solitary relic of the old custom—the Spanish College, a fine 
fourteenth-century foundation and building, with its quadrangle, 
chapel, hall. and private rooms for its members, exactly similar 
in arrangement to that of a college at Oxford or Cambridge. This 
interesting survival of the old system possesses an endowmelt, 
though now sadly reduced, for the benefit of Spaniards who have 
already received the B.A. degree and are desirous of further 
study and of proceeding to the degree of doctor in any one of the 
three chief faculties in the University. In the main, this Spanish 
College more closely resembles the old foundation of All Souls at 
Oxford than any other of the Oxford or Cambridge colleges, ™ 
all of which undergraduate members form an important part 
the collegiate body. The Festival which was Meld last June 
at Bologna was to commemorate the completion of the eight 
hundredth year since the University received its first charter 
incorporation, together with a most important accession to 18 
scholastic advantages through the removal thither from Ravenna 
of a fine collection of codices treating on Roman Law. From 
that time Bologna ranked first in Europe as a school of Juris 
prudence, though by degrees the faculties of theology, medicine, 
and mathematics became scarcely less important branches of the 
University teaching. 


* The Octocentenary Festival of the University . fmm By Professor 
Kirkpatrick, of Edinburgh, Edinburgh : James Thin. ; 
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The pleasant little volume just printed by Professor Kirkpatrick 
ists chiefly of the letters which he wrote as Special Corre- 
ent to the Scotsman, together with other letters supplied by 
one of the student delegates from Edinburgh, Mr. Constable, to 
the Evening Dispatch. In this way the whole proceedings of the 
Festival, both those managed by the professors and other autho- 
ities of the University and the no less interesting celebration 
by the Student Committee, are here well described. 
Though Professor Kirkpatrick naturally writes with a somewhat 
favourable bias, he is constrained to admit that, on the whole, 
the students managed their part of the entertainment a good deal 
more carefully and with more forethought and pains than did 
the older members of the University. The truth is that a well- 
organized scheme was totally wanting. Not only were most of 
the delegates obliged to find what accommodation they could in 
the over-crowded hotels; but even the kindly Rector of the 
University, the Cav. Capellini himself, and his colleagues seemed 
unable to give the foreign visitors any distinct information as to 
the programme of the various ceremonies during the four days of 
the Mrestival. This was not, however, the fault of the University 
authorities, but almost wholly the result of the very needless 
interference of the Italian Government at the last moment, 
which not only upset the pre-arranged scheme of the various 
functions, but even cancelled the list of foreign delegates who 
had been selected by the University to receive honorary degrees, 
and imposed upon the Rector a completely new list of their 
own, drawn up apparently by some rather ignorant official in 

Rome. 


The printed list of delegates who were to receive the honorary 
of doctor of Bologna was in many respects an amusing 
one. The names were arranged in what was supposed to be 
national and geographical groups ; as a sample of the manner in 
which this was done, we may mention that Canada was made 
into a province of South America, with Buenos Ayres as its 
capital. The general principle of snubbing the “d——d pro- 
fessors,” to use Lord Palmerston’s favourite phrase, was 
thoroughly carried out in the arrangements adopted for the two 
grand ceremonies of the reception of the > some and the 
conferring of the honorary degrees. The central place of honour 
in the great cortile of the Archiginnasio, which was used for 
the occasion, was occupied by the King’ and Queen of Italy 
and their attendants, while the Rector and professors of the 
University, who ought at least to have had seats in some 
ignified position, were pushed away almost out of sight on one 
side of the dais. No care was taken in the arrangement of 
the foreign delegates’ seats, so what should have been a very 
noble and impressive ceremony was made into an undignified 
sort of scramble, looking more like a common court function than 
& commemorative ceremony in honour of the oldest university in 
the world. All this is passed over by Professor Kirkpatrick in his 
somewhat rose-tinted description; nor does he mention that the 
learned Rector of the University felt so keenly the humiliations 
that officialism inflicted on him and his colleagues that he re- 
signed his rectorship the moment that the Festival was over. 


The one really impressive and interesting sight among all the 
ceremonies of the University was the long procession of more 
than a hundred and fifty foreign delegates from all the Univer- 
tities of the world, each wearing the robes of his degree—a mag- 
tifient exhibition of academic costume, such as has probably 
never been seen together before. In many cases no change has 
taken place during the last four hundred years—as, for example, 
in the very stately and magnificent dress worn by the Spanish 

rs of Salamanca and Santiago de Compostella. This consists 
of a long black cassock, with tight sleeves, ornamented with large 
cuffs of point lace ; over the shoulders and chest a cape and hood 
are worn, made of brilliant flame-coloured silk, and on the head a 
tall silk biretta of the same colour. Scarcely less imposing in 
appearance were the French doctors of the Sorbonne, with ample 
gowns of black silk faced with orange, and high black birettas, 
rine them the stately look of officials of the Holy Inquisition. 
ough the Oxford and Cambridge doctors’ gowns of bright 
tearlet are magnificent in their way, yet the general effect is 
tather spoilt by their being worn over the ugly modern coat and 
trowsers, instead of the cassock worn by many foreign doctors. 
The only English academic dress that could at all compete with 
the finest of the Continental robes is that worn by Oxford and 
Cambridge Doctors of Music, a gown, that is, partly made of 
fine silk damask with a rich pattern copied from the figured 
ks of the sixteenth century. 


The reception given to the foreign student delegates by the 
Committee of se students wen more hearty and more 
tarefully organized than that which was accorded to the older 
Tepresentatives. The various festivities, dinners, musical per- 

ces, and theatrical representations, were all managed by 

the students of Bologna with the greatest spirit, ingenuity, and 
unsparing pains. All this is very well described by Mr. Constable, 
Who seems to have thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated the 
fxuberant friendliness and hospitality of the Italian students. 
could have been more#cleverly managed and designed 

the evening theatrical performance in the old city garden 
called La Montagnola. This representation, which was wholly 
carried out by the students themselves, consisted of an allegorical 
of part ballet and part pantomime—to celebrate the victory 
mene and learned civilization over ignorance and barbarism. 
dresses were ificent, the pantomime most ingeniously 


expressive, and the whole scene was one of very striking effect 
and beauty. 


In spite of all shortcomings, delegates, both old and young, 
cannot but retain a very pleasant recollection of the Octo- 
centenary Festival of Bologna. Glorious bright weather, a most 
charming and picturesque old town, a kindly reception, and the 
sight of representatives of learning from every civilized country 
in the world make up a combination of pleasant and interesti 
recollections which must be deeply impressed in the minds o 
all who were present in “ Bononia docens” during the early part 
of last June. 


THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY.* 


Carne WILLIAMS in this volume only professes to 
summarize the larger work of Major Raikes and to give the 
reader a concise history of the Company. He is anxious to make 
it known, apparently, to the quand guile, and to that section of 
the City youth which would otherwise join an ordinary Volunteer 
corps. Captain Williams has not the ‘pen of a ready writer, and 
some of his sentences are more than awkward. His materials are 
abundant and everything is arranged with military precision, but 
it would take a reader unacquainted with the subject a long 
time to find any answer to the question, “ What is this oddly- 
named Company?” Captain Williams may perhaps be cor- 
rect in saying that they have been called the Guild of St. 
George; but how did they come by a name so clearly illegal? 
Also, we should like to know something both about their 
formation and about their efficiency. On all these points in- 
formation may be dug out from among the hard stratifications 
of Captain Williams’s pages. The Artillery Company in Boston, 
Massachusetts, is a curious survival; and Captain Williams 
hardly appreciates the questions which their existence raises. 
We fear a good opportunity has been lost, not for lack of mate- 
rials, but for lack of a complete and careful winnowing. What 
might have been a popular and pleasant book is dry, unsatisfac- 
tory, and dull in the extreme. 


The military strength of the City of London in the middle 
ages was proverbial. In the wars of the Roses and other similar 
controversies the side espoused by the City almost invariably 
won. She had the men and she “had the money too.” There 
are many stories of the rapidity with which large bodies of 
soldiers were assembled in uniform on various occasions. The 
London bowmen were specially active just as guns were comi 
into use; and “artillery,” which really means archery, fem. | 
itself with the changing times. A certain body of citizens under 
the immediate control, and with the warm encouragement of the 
Corporation, made a serious study of the subject of artillery in 

neral. This body, not we may suppose very numerous, was 

istributed to officer the trained bands everywhere raised to with- 
stand the Spanish invasion of which we have heard so much 
lately. They were known as “the Captains of the Artillery 
Garden.” ‘We are not, of course, likely to hear much about a 
guild of St. George under Queen Elizabeth, and must hark back 
a little to find the beginnings of the Artillery Garden and the 
Guild of St. George. The charter printed by Captain Williams, 
with its contractions, on p. 2, was granted by Henry VIII. in 
August 1537, of his “grace especiall, certein science and mere 
mocion,” to the overseers of “the fraternitie or Guylde of Saint 
George,” incorporating them to supervise the “ science of Artillary, 
that is to witt, for Long Bowes, Cross Bowes, and Handgonnes.” 
Already the Guild seems to have made Finsbury Fields its head- 
quarters, just as, till this year, Wimbledon has been the home of 
rifle-shooting ; and here they competed for prizes, the Court of 
Aldermen granting them “ the use of the upper field near Finsbury.” 
In 1552 the guilds were abolished, and many of the City Companies 
which included guilds and held guild estates were nearly ruined 
in trying toredeem them. What became of the Guild of St. George 
during this period? This is exactly what we should turn to 
Captain Williams to tell us; but he has not so much as a word 
on the subject. That the Guild of St. George weathered the 
storm is almost impossible; and “the Captains of the Artillery 
Garden” were recognized by Queen Elizabeth, not, of course, any 
longer as a guild, but presumably as a society using the old 
ground. It has frequently been asserted that James I. refounded 
the Company by charter, in which he referred to them as the 
Guild of St. George. Captain Williams does not mention this 
charter ; and Cunningham is very explicit in stating that between 
the time of the Spanish Armada and 1610 the old Company had 
ceased to exist, and the Artillery Garden had been given up to 
gunners from the Tower. 


There is inextricable confusion here; and it is curious to 
remark that in the histories of almost all the City Companies, as 
separately published, there is a hitch just at this pomt. The 
attempt to connect the modern Company with the medieval 
guild must be made at all hazards. e have seen it in the case 
of the Merchant Taylors, in the case of the Goldsmiths, and in 
many others. The Artillery Company is the only one which 
would appear to have a chance of success. If it is true that 


© Incidents in the Hi the Honourable Artill 
London: Bichard Bentley & Son. 
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James I. revived the Guild of St.George, which had been incor- 
porated by Henry VIIL., the fact should be stated in a book of 
this kind; for, though guilds continued to be illegal, James may 


‘well have thought himself entitled to revive an association of so 


useful a character. The illegality would not have weighed 
heavily on his mind. Captain Williams gives us a warrant of 
Charles I., but it is addressed to “the Company of the Artillery 
Gardens,” and there is not a word about any guild. 


Charles acted with his customary imprudence in encouraging 
and strengthening the Artillery Company. Gondomar, after 
witnessing a review of the Company, years before, had warned 
James I. of the injury they might one day do to the sovereign ; and, 
as Howell remarks, in the Civil War “the London firelocks did 
him most mischief.” Cromwell prudently disbanded them; but 
they were revived a second time in 1656, and their records since 
1657 have been continuous. Notwithstanding the care taken to 
admit none but such as were well affected to his Highness, we 


‘find them wildly loyal in 1660,.and within a month of the Re- 


storation they elected the Duke of York, afterwards James IL., 
to the post of Captain-General. From that time forward the 
Company has usually had a royal figurehead; and many of us 
may remember to have seen the late Seine Consort riding with 
them. The Prince of Wales is their present chief. 


Captain Williams gives a large number of original documents 
in an appendix. The charter of Henry VIII. is reprinted, but 
that of James I. is unaccountably omitted, if, indeed, it exists. 
Instead, we have a warrant dated in 1612, which does not 
appear to relate to the Artillery Sage ome at all. Major Raikes 
Pg in his larger book omits the charter of 1605. It was 
said to name the revived Company as the Guild of St. George. 
There are letters patent of James I. referring to “ archery 
and artillery,” to the City of London, and to the Artillery 
Gardens. They have, however, nothing to do with the Com- 
pany, and still less with the Guild; though two antiquaries 
who edited them were deluded enough to insert the name of the 
Artillery Company where, wholly mistaking the character and 
_ of the document, they thought it ought to be. Nothing 

ies so hard as an archeological lie. It is not a month since we 
saw in an antiquarian magazine that the Watling Street went 
out through Aldersgate. It is, therefore, hardly a hopeful task 
to try to persuade Captain Williams and Major Raikes that a 
good third of their respective histories of the Honourable 
Artillery Company is fictitious, and that they themselves have 
proved it for us. 

The true story, not so much of the Honourable Company 
itself, but of the legend which has‘grown up about it, seems 
to be briefly as follows:—The archers and crossbowmen of 
London made themselves into a Guild of St. George in the 
reign of Henry VIII. They practised in the open fields about 
Finsbury. Finding the fields were gradually restricted and en- 
closed, they obtained a charter from the King allowing them 
to hold land. In the next reign, being a religious guild, they 
were suppressed; and the ground, when used, was used by the 
Tower gunners. In 1582 it was proposed to revive the Ar- 
tillery Guild as a fraternity, and Queen Elizabeth so far uti- 
lized the agitation as to enable a number of expert artillerists 
to teach her other forces, after practice in the “Garden.” But 
she never carried the scheme further. After the alarm of the 
Armada was past she thought no more about the proposed Com- 

Before the Civil War broke out some astute citizens 
utilized the Garden again, and even persuaded the short-sighted 
James to countenance them. That he gave them a charter is im- 

bable; because in his city letters he would certainly have 
mentioned the Company if it had existed. But Charles I, even 
more short-sighted, politically, than his father, gave a warrant— 
not a charter nor letters-patent, but a warrant—to Humphrey 
Smith and his “Voluntary Company of the Artillerie Garden,” 
bidding them to continue their “commendable institucion,” thus 
forging a — weapon against himself. After Newbury and other 
engagements had been won against the King by the bands whom 
these Volunteers of the Garden had trained, the corps was dissolved. 
The modern Artillery Company, therefore, only dates from the rule 
of Cromwell, who, in his closing years, seems to have been taken 
with the idea of reviving many old institutions. They were still 
in their infancy when Charles II. came home, and the election or 
appointment of James Duke of York to be their Captain may be 
considered the second fact in their history, which afterwards, 
down to 1821, was plain and simple enough. The coronation of 
George IV., and other events of that time which gradually led 
to what is now called “ the Gothic revival,” induced the Com- 
pany to ask the King for a coat of arms, and in the preamble to 
the grant there is a distinct claim that they are older, not than 
Oliver, but than James I. No doubt this set some prying 
antiquary to the inquiry, “ Where is the charter of incorporation?” 
It is scarcely credible, yet perfectly true, that the Company, or 
their law advisers, looked out a copy of the Charter of Henry VII. 
to the Guild of St. George and had it registered as the Charter 
of the Artillery Company. This was really carried out in 1829, 
and forms one of the most interesting examples of the art of 
“ making history” that we have yet met with and one extremely 
difficult to unravel. If any discredit attaches to it, the blame 
must not fall on the Company, which is probably the finest body 
of amateur soldiers in the world, nor yet on Captain Williams or 
Major Raikes, whose simplicity has revealed it to us, but to the 
incompetent professional antiquaries of the early years of the 


““ i i ” i rt 
great Gothic revival.” The Artillery Company still, no d 
represents, historically, the traditions of the old City” levies, but 
its claim to be the Guild of St. George dates only from 1821, x 
the furthest, and is, as we have seen, wholly illusory, . 


THE SEVERN TUNNEL.* 


MONG the great achievements of modern engineering a 
A high place must be given to the Severn Tunnel. Tts length 
barely four and a half miles—is small when one compares it with 
the tunnels of the Alps, but its situation—under a tidal est 
and in broken strata alive with water—introduced elements gf 
difficulty from which they were free. It is the most importan; 
ag of subaqueous tunnelling that has yet been done, and jt 

as been completed in the face of obstacles that are probably 
unique. 

In 1871 the Great Western Railway Company ad Me 
Charles Richardson’s plan of securing a direct route oe 
Wales by a tunnel between Sudbrook on the Monmouth shor 
and Gloucestershire, where the Severn—a comparatively narroy 
stream at low water—swells as the tide rises into a firth two an 


a half miles wide and some forty feet deep. Parliamentary sano. : 


tion was given in the following year, and the works were begu, 
For a long time they made but slow progress, though no extn. 
ordinary difficulties were encountered. A long “ heading” or loy 
narrow preliminary cut, to be afterwards widened and d 

to the full size of the Tunnel, was driven from the bottom of, 
shaft on the Welsh side nearly the whole way across under the 
estuary, and another heading was driven from the same shaft 
away from the river tow the Tunnel’s mouth. No 
amount of water had been met with under the river, but sudden 
in October 1379 the heading that was being driven under theland 
tapped a great spring of fresh water, with which the pumps wer 
wholly unable to cope, and in twenty-four hours the working 
were completely drowned. At this crisis Sir John Hawkshy 
was made engineer-in-chief, and the contract to complete th 
Tunnel was let to Mr. Walker, who finished the work afte 
a grand struggle, which lasted seven years. Mr. Walker his 
told the story of this struggle in the volume now before 
His narrative is simple and straightforward, entirely free fom 
anything like self-glorification or straining after effect, and fil 
of interest for any reader who will take the pains to follow the 
author in his very clear explanation of the technical terms heis 
obliged to use. Mr. Walker says that the task of writing his 
book has been more arduous than a year of tunnel-building, bt 
he has done it with the same purposeful directness and atte 
tion to detail, and the result is at once valuable as a pe 
fessional treatise and delightful as a chapter in the romanced 
engineering. 

Mr. Walker's first business was to clear the works of wate 
and to dam up the heading into which the great spring bil 
broken. The attempt to do this was pursued with varying 
fortune for a whole year before it was completely succesil 
One of the heroes of this preliminary struggle was bert, the 
diver, who was sent to close a door and sluice in the submemel 
workings. To reach the door he would have to walk up te 
heading under the river for 1,000 feet from the bottom ‘ath 
shaft, his air-hose as he went:— 

He started on his perilous journey armed with only a short iron be, 
and —* groped his way in total darkness over the débris whith 
strewed the bottom of the heading, past upturned skips, tools, and lumps 
of rock which had been left in the panic of 1879, until he reached witha 
too feet from the door, when he found it was impossible to drag thea 
hose after him, as it rose to the top of the heading and its friction agsitst 
the rock and the head-trees offered greater resistance than he could oe 
come. He, however, would not give up without an effort, and he pluckily 
sat down and drew some of the hose to him and then started on ; 
but after one or two vain efforts he found it impossible to el 
was obliged to return to the shaft defeated. 


In a few days, however, Mr. Walker got the plucky Lambert 
equipped with a Fleuss diving-dress and containing 
independent supply of compressed oxygen, and sent him w 
the heading, not without many misgivings and cautions lest le 
should strike his knapsack against the roof, and so perhaps 
the pipe which led air from the knapsack to his helmet. After 
two trials Lambert reached the door, turned the screw of the 
sluice, and came back in triumph—nabody being then aware 
the screw happened to be a left-handed one, and that couse 
_— the net result. of all this splendid display of oa and 
etermination had been to open the sluice it was intended 
close. In the meantime the pumps had been strongly reinfo 
and at length they prevailed against the water. A strong 
was built to imprison the great spring within a small part of the 
excavation, and the work in other portions was rapidly advan 
From the first the chief anxiety of the engineers had been lest 
the Severn itself should break through the thin crust which lay 
between the Tunnel and the river bed; and it was long betor 
they realized that their greatest troubles were to come, not from 
the salt water of the estuary, but from the veritable undergro 
river of fresh water through which the Tunnel had to pass when 
it came under the land on the Welsh side. Once, indeed, the 


* The Severn Tunnel: its Construction and Difficulties, 1872-1687, 
By Thomas A. Walker. With Five Portraits on Steel and upwards 
Forty Sketches and Plans, London: Richard Bentley & Son. 
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did break in, but fortunately at a place where the re- 
qling tide left no more than a shallow three feet deep. It 
was to find the hole which the river 
jd broken before the next rising tide would make the place in- 
gessible. Mr. Walker's expedient for doing this is a good 
stance of his ready resource. Making his men join hands, he 
garched them up and down through the water of the pool. Pre- 
gatly one of the men popped down, and was pulled up by his 
qmrades. Once found, the hole was easily stopped with clay in 

and bags, and before the Tunnel was finished the clay 
sopping was supplemented by a solid plug of concrete. The 
Severn did not come through again, though half a year later 
the alarm was raised that it had. “Escape for your lives, 
boys! the river’s in!” a workman in a distant heading had cried, 
in perfect good faith, but happily in error, and a panicstruck 
qowd, swelling as it ran to three or four. hundred men, made for 
the shaft in wild haste, now spreading wide as it passed through 
slength of finished tunnel, now struggling in fearful confusion 
through the contracted neck of a heading only seven feet square. 
While the men who had been drawn up were standing panting, 
with white faces, Mr. Walker had gone down, to find the work- 
ings no wetter than usual, but strewn with clothing which had 
hen cast off in the terror of the flight. It would be a mistake, 
je says, to infer cowardice from the way these men yielded to 
aware. They knew that every time they went below they took 
their lives in their hands, and they went readily enough :— 

But to understand how easily a panic spreads under the circumstances, 
itwould be necessary one’s self to be under the river, a mile away from the 
shaft, confined in a narrow space, with rocks dripping or running with 
water all around, with only the light of a stray candle here and there, and 
the most extraordinary sounds that ever greeted the ears of mortal man; 
first from the east, then from the west ; heavy timbers thrown down sud- 
daly with a noise that re-echoed through the whole of the works; then a 
stray shot fired in one direction, then a complete salvo of fifty or sixty shots 
fom the other, every sound totally different from the sounds in the open 
ait, all the surroundings such as must produce a feeling of awe and tension 
ofthe nerves ; and then, when men following their dangerous employment 
heard others running by them below, shouting to them to escape for their 
lives, for the river was in, would any man pause to consider, when he 
thought his life could only be saved by the rapidity of his flight from an 
eemy against which he could not contend ? 


In 1883 the other parts of the work being well advanced, it 
@ necessary to attack once more the ground where the 
great spring had been walled in two years before. A new heading 
‘was cautiously driven near the old one, and it was hoped that 
the pumps, which by this time were of great capacity, would be 
able to master any water that might be met with. Without 
warning, however, the water of the great spring again burst in, 
tushing down the heading in a stream ten feet wide and three 
and a half feet deep, with a speed such that no one could stand 
against it. The pumps were helpless to deal with this enormous 
imuption of water; the lower workings were quickly flooded ; 
md all that night and the next day a gang of men on the 
Gloucestershire side worked at building a wall which should 
stem the rising water when the lower workings were completely 
To make matters worse, just when the flooding yy the 
gus spring was at its height, a huge tidal wave swept up the 
Overflowing the river banks it came on as a solid wall 
of water over the low-lying ground, where the tunnel works 
were built, flooding the houses, extinguishing the engine fires, 
the railway cutting at the end of the tunnel, and, worst of 
: down one of the pits into a section of the tunnel 
itself, Scarcely a part of the workings remained clear of water. 
ere was no choice but to order an immense addition to the 
pumping plant. With all speed new engines and pumps were 
pure erected, and set in operation, and a small tunnel was 
tat for a short distance alongside of the main one to divert the 
water of the great spring to the pumps and allow the building of 
the main tunnel to go on. ‘The final battle with the big spring 
tok up a whole year, and was not over until the channel of 
eddern, a stream which was suspected of contributing to the 
uderground flow, was lined with concrete for a length of four 
nil At last the tunnel was made secure by a strong 
of and by means of which it 
been kep was up, the t spring being once 
more imprisoned. The work was then com- 
Rm, and the first train passed through on September 5, 1885. 
el later Mr. Walker left to attend to other business in 
America, but in a few weeks he was recalled by an urgent 
telegram from Sir John Hawkshaw. The water of the great 
ae gathering outside, had filled a fissure in the rocky strata 
Und was now pressing on the brickwork with dangerous force. 
auder its pressure the bricks of the lining had begun to break; 
Pieces were flying off with reports like pistol shots, and water was 
ting in through the cracks. The resolution was at once 
*ten to relieve the tunnel of this pressure by continuously draw- 
ng off the water of the great spring. An enormous permanent 
ae plant was erected; a special pumping shaft was dug; 
t 4 old side channel was reopened to allow the water to 
a the pumps. These pumps are kept in constant use. They 
f Som of lifting 66 millions of gallons per day, and in point 
an ¢ ey do raise on the average 24 millions—a quantity suffi- 
is a such as or Liverpool. 
arkable conditions i 
and safely worked. the tunnel is now 


EMBROIDERY AND LACE.* 


M ERNEST LEFEBURE must be congratulated on the 
e interesting and daintily got up work, entitled Embroidery 
and Lace, which (as stated in the title-page) will be found most 
useful as “a handbook for amateurs, collectors, and general 
readers.” The plan of the book is clear and well worked, without 
being dull, and the woodcuts are excellent. It is a pity, with all 
these merits, that occasionally, although no means always, 
evidence of translation is so palpable; in fact, some of the sen- 
tences might well be described as truly Gladstonian in their 
verbosity, combined with concealment of meaning. In the first 
chapter, for instance, we find this extraordinary sentence, without 
a stop from beginning to end :—“ Designs then for such a fabric 
should reflect author's perception of these subtle qualities— 
a statement confirming the truism in regard to decorative arts 
that a sense of the peculiar and most appropriate employment 
of any art furnishes a key-note to the artist who ——re 
seeks to inform his compositions with a perfect harmony.” We 
might quote several other like involved phrases, but in man 
ways the book is so satisfactory that we will not stop to dw 
on its blemishes. Notwithstanding, we must cavil at what is 
evidently the pet theory of the author, that the right sphere for 
women in art is the needle and the bobbin, “ not the brush.” 


As long as they can boast of a Rosa Bonheur ore entirely — 


justified as artists of the brush, and such remarks are quite 
uncalled for. The book begins with clear and succinct definitions 
of the difference between embroidery and lace-making of the two 
different kinds, needle-point, which was originally derived from 
embroidery, and bobbin or pillow lace, which involves a distinct 
process of manufacture. Lesbeoidery is clearly proved to be 
much the earliest art, and was known to the ancients—it is even 
surmised to have been practised before weaving was invented, a 
theory based on the embroideries on skins of certain savage tribes 
in Africa. Then comes a history of embroidery from the earliest 
ages up to the present day, and many striking facts are brought 
out. Apparently, although the Chinese practised silk embroid 

in 1200 B.c., in the West, for long ages after, only wool, flax, 
cotton were known, and even gold and silver threads were used 
before silk, which was still quite a rare material in Julius 
Czsar’s time. The Greeks and Romans never reached the per- 
fection of their models, the Oriental embroideries, and the togas 
of the Romans were quite simple until the reigns of Aurelian 
and Diocletian in the third century, when embroidery burst out 
in great splendour. The ecclesiastical vestments of the early 
Christians seem to have been equally simple and crude. Later, 
Matilda, Queen of William the Conqueror, was a noted em- 
broideress, and at about the same date was made the famous 
Greek dalmatic preserved at St. Peter's at Rome, which is 
supposed to be the finest in the world. The fleur-de-lys was 
originated by embroiderers in the twelfth century, Charles V. 
reducing them to a group of three, emblematic of the Trinity. 
The art flourished much in the time of the Crusaders, 
designs being bold with warlike and religious subjects. The 
English excelled much in it, and psd their brilliant re- 
putation lasted a long while. A splendid piece of embroidery 
at South Kensington is supposed by M. Lefébure to be of 
the date of 1381; but Mr. Cole, in a footnote, points out that 
it must be subsequent to 1536, as a shield with the joint arms 
of the Stock-fishmongers and Salt-fishmongers is represented 
on it, and these Companies were only amalgamated at this 
latter date. Raphael himself did not despise the art; for he 
made a series of designs for the embroidery of a set of fur- 
niture for Francis I., only a solitary fragment of which survives 
at the Cluny Museum. In the fifteenth century all articles of 
costume were so decorated, that every householder of any stand- 
ing felt bound to employ an embroiderer by the year. e can 
hardly imagine Catherine de Medicis as a great needlewoman ; 
but so she was, besides having a large collection of embroideries 
and lace made by her own ladies and workpeople. In the six- 
teenth century the first engraved pattern-books a —a 
certain Pierre Quinty in 1527 invented them—and this gave a 
great impetus to the industry. The art of embroidery can claim 
the credit of originating botanical ens. Jean Robin starteda 
garden to grow strange varieties of plants for designs, which was 
soon bought by Henri IV. In 1626 Guy de la Brosse suggested 
the idea of medical students studying the plants for scientific 
purposes—hence the origin of the Jardin des Plantes and its 
museum, which was soon copied by other nations. Part II. of 
the book is devoted to lace-making, but not with such detail 
as the embroidery part of the work. Lace is supposed by some 
to have been made in the earliest ages, but no proof can be 
found of its existence before the fifteenth century. Needle- 
point lace originated in darned net, or drawn linen thread 
embroideries, which gradually led to the real lace without foun- 
dation. This in Italy was “ punto in aere,” and patterns of 
this “point in the air” are first found in a pattern book of 
Antonio Taglienti in 1528. In 1558 Rob Mathei Pagan displays 
the transition from cut linen embroidery to “1i punti in aere,” but 
it is not until the seventeenth century that lace becomes an inde- 


* Embroidery and Lace: their Manufacture and History from the 
Remotest Antiquity to the Present Day. By Ernest Lefébure, Lace Manufac- 
turer and Administrator of the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris, Trans- 
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dent manufacture. In France it attained the highest pitch 
of perfection in Louis XIV.’s reign. Mazarin, who was opposed 
to luxury, in 1660, prohibited its being worn, and an amusing 
skit called “La Révolte des Passements ” was written, which ismost 
interesting historically as showing the many kinds of laces made 
in those days. Colbert removed the prohibition and encouraged 
the industry. It seems to have selene’ the same fate as 
embroidery at the Revolution; but Napoleon tried to resuscitate 
it, and the art was revived at Alencon. Later on Argentan and 
many of the old centres started making it again. Unfortunately 
the manufacture of the finest flax thread, which was made in 
Belgium, has become very rare, and cotton, much to the detri- 
ment of lace-making, is much used. Belgium also claims to be 
the inventor of bobbin or pillow-made lace; but she cannot 
substantiate her claim. It was invented about the same time as 
needle-point lace, but did not attain its highest point of perfection 
until the eighteenth century, a century later than needle-point. 
In the concluding paragraphs of the book a hope is expressed, 
in which we onttally e, that this work may contribute to 
restore the supremacy of hand lace-making in contradistinction 
to machine manufacture. Also we thoroughly concur in the con- 
demnation of enthusiasm for lace, simply because it is old, when 
it is without beauty of design or workmanship. The whole book 
is full of most interesting and curious information; perhaps it 
gives rather undue space to the description of French work, but 
this may be excused under the circumstances. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EGYPT.* 


eee is the second and concludi of a work, the first 
volume of which ‘we noticed briefly last year. It does 
Prince Ibrahim infinite credit, and will, no doubt, be found of 
great value by the reader if a copy is at hand when it is wanted, 
as, for example, in a public library. Bibliographies are wonderful 
timesavers. We cannot understand a literary man being able to 
exist at any great distance from his “ Lowndes.” The only alter- 
native imaginable would be to have all the books Lowndes names, 
which is manifestly absurd. True, literary men lived and loved 
before Lowndes, but it must have been pain and grief unto them. 
Prince Ibrahim has not been content to make his work a mere 
list of printed books on Egypt; he has added notices of manu- 
scripts in public and — libraries, and has even calendared 
newspaper articles. Thus, under the heading of “Suez Canal” 
we find an enumeration of books on the subject, of prints and 
views in the illustrated papers, of articles in the weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly reviews, of Blue Books, and of French, 
German, Dutch, and other notices, the whole running to more 
than eight closely printed columns. The articles on seme of the 
early Arab chronicles are very full and complete. Of Taki al 
Din Abu al Abbas Ahmed ibn Ali ibn Abd al Kader, generally 
Jmown as Makrizi, we have seven columns full of most valuable 
information. Strange to say, we fail to find more than a single 
translation, into English, from the writings of this delightful 
historian of the fifteenth century. We believe a few passages 
have lately appeared in an English daily paper in Alexandria, 
and it is to be hoped that something more is being done. In 
fact, until Makrizi is accessible to English readers a complete 
knowledge of the history of Cairo is impossible except through 
French and Arabic. The account here given is very full, and 
includes a mention of Mr. Malan’s excerpt on the history of the 
Copts and their Church in his volume of Original Documents, 
published in 1872. Quatremere translated Makrizi’s account of 
the Memlook Sultans into French, and there is a Latin version 
of of his book, that relating to the Crusaders, printed in 
Holland in 1823. We trust that some one among the many 
a ary students of Arabic will give us at least a selection from 


i. 

The list of books and articles on ancient Egypt and hiero- 
glyphics is also very complete. The works of M. Maspero 
occupy six columns. Mr. Petrie, pay mgm only a beginner, 
has two; which include articles on his work in this Review, 
down to 1884, and a table of contents of his book on the 
Pyramids. Prince Ibrahim is perfectly impartial, and gives, on 
another Reees a similar synopsis of Mr. Piazzi Smyth’s strange 
tenets. e have also a complete list of the articles on Egypto- 
logy contributed by various writers to the Transactions of learned 
Societies, such as that for Biblical Archeology. The principal 
books written on papyrus in the Louvre are described from 
Deveria’s Catalogue at full length. There is a table of the con- 
tents of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s great work; but one of the 
most useful tables of this kind will be found under the name of 
the Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische yo und Alterthums-Kunde. 
Any one who has undergone the fatigue of — for an article 
in a bygone part of this voluminous publication will thank Prince 
Ibrahim for this index, which occupies some sixteen pages of the 
book. Under the old ae names there are notices of 
manuscripts on papyrus in the Louvre and the British Museum ; 
and as the compiler has, of course, had to take his information 
from the respective catalogues there are some very odd variations. 
The new French system of transliteration must account for such 
a barbarous form as “ Pet-Hor-Nez-V,” also given, even more 


* Bibli Egypt and the Soudan. By Prince Ibrahim Hilmy. 
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barbarously as “ Pet-hor-nez-(te)w.” It would be a pleasant 
exercise to try to turn such names back into their origing 
hieroglyphics. 
Under the heading of “Soudan” will be found a list, not 

of books and maps, but even of the woodcuts which appeared jg 
the illustrated papers during the war. An + rings the 
list down to 1886, and contains the names of a few books and 
papers omitted from the first volume, including four columns of 
the minor works of the late Dr. Birch. It would be impossibjg 
to exaggerate the usefulness of these volumes to the unforty. 
nately limited number of readers who are interested in the 
history, language, and art of ancient and modern Egypt. 


NEW MUSIC. 


A LARGE and mixed budget of music has been sent to yg 
from Messrs. Novello, Ewer, & Co., containing a selection 
suited to every taste, amongst which we find “Trois morceaux” 
for pianoforte, by Frederick H. Cowen, written in his usugj 
ccukaky and graceful style; a Suite for pianoforte, by Fran. 
cesco Berger, some parts of which are pretty enough, with 
out great originality. We prefer M. Berger when he in 
for simplicity, and not for fireworks, in his writing. We lie 
the “Théme et Variations” of Margaret de Pachmann; it 
gives promise of future good things, being wriiten much in the 
style of Brahms’s airs, with variations. Then we come to four 
songs by A. Wellesley Batson, called “The Mad Lover's Song” 
“ Love’s Memories,” “ Friend Sorrow,” and “To Myra.” They an 
pleasant drawing-room songs, rather above the average. Another 
song, called “There is a Shadow,” by M. W. Balfe, is dedicated 
to Mme. Christine Nilsson; it is an innocent little work, to which 

robably the great songstress gives the attraction. Dr. Swinnerton 

eap writes a Postlude in C Minor for the organ, that has 
fine points, but is rather too spun out for the amount of subj 
matter in it. Duo Concertanti of Mr. Charles Harford Lloyd, 
for piano and violin, or clarionet or viola, is a good satisf 
work, and we like the last movement—Allegro con brio—mueh, 
but we think the Introduction leaves us in the dark too long » 
to what key it is going to land us in. The “Te Deum 
damus,” by Richard King, has also good a and the simp, 
straightforward way in which the words are taken ought to 
make it suitable for not very advanced choirs; but there is 
a constant change of time and key, considering the length of 
the phrases (of which the words are seldom repeated), which 
would make it very complicated for many. Concone’s twenty- 
five lessons for training the voice, edited by Alberto Randegger, 
we need hardly say are most useful and very melodious; we 
are almost sorry they cannot be sung with words, for they 
would compare to advantage with many so Two series 
each of “Twelve Gipsy Songs,” by Karel Bendl, have all the 
charm of a kind of music which is now much in vogue. Another 
work of Mr. C. H. Lloyd, a sacred cantata called “The Gleaner’ 
Harvest,” is written entirely for female voices. It is short ant 
comparatively slight, but is in thoroughly orthodox form, airs, 
chorales, canons, Xc., alternating. It is a good work and a welcome 
addition to the répertoire for female voices. The last chorus, 
“O ye Showers and Dew,” makes a very effective climax. “Th 
Fairies’ Isle,” by Mr. Battison oy Ay is also for female voices 
It is a slighter work than the last mentioned, but is brigit 
and sparkling to suit the words. Now and then the harmon 
get rather complicated. Messrs. Novello & Ewer also sends 
another volume of their albums for violoncello and pianoforte, 
No.9. This one consists entirely of Raff’s works, al contains 
many beautiful things. 

The London Music Publishing Company sends us two works 
by Erskine Allon, Op. 8 and 9. One in two volumes is 
“The Months,” twelve sketches for piano, and the other “Six 
Songs.” We have had occasion to mention Mr. Allon before as 
an earnest and promising writer, and we have no reason to with- 
draw our opinion. The sketches are character pieces, with 
poetical headings, which they express well. The songs are 
very charming. 

Messrs. E. Ascherberg & Co. send us “ Airs Populaires Russes, 
transcrits pour violon et piano par Guido Papini.” They 
are very characteristic and taking, particularly the two first, 
“Aurore d'Amour” and “ Le Rossignol” in the minor key; 
last, “Le Sarafan a is more commonplace. We cal- 
not say much for the Valse Scherzo of Leopold Godowsky, it 18 
rather pretentious and not very effective, and the “ Air 
Ballet” of Carlo Albanesi may be liked by those who admire 80- 
called drawing-room pieces. The song, “The Golden Border, 
by Percy Montrose, is not very original, but perfectly un- 
objectionable. 

In Metzler & Co.’s list we find “Marita,” a valse by E. i. 
Prout of the simplest kind, but perhaps not the worse for — 
to. It has a remarkable feature, one of its sections being hea 
“religioso.” “ Poinsettia,” another valse by P. Souness, 
but almost identical to numbers of others we have heard. We 
suppose there is @ great demand for them, but we heartily wish 
they were “ fewer and further between.” “The Scotch Patrol,” 
by George Asch, probably hits the public taste, and “ Calphurnia, 


a gavotte by J. Aloysius Hoggett, is pleasant and straightfor- 
ward. “I'll watch o'er thee” by Edith Cooke, is a Tullaby 
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ghich we should imagine would quite fulfil its object of send- 
soto sleep. We turn with pleasure to one of Mr. Caldicott’s 
grited songs, entitled “The Drinke rs,” which ought to be much 
m: 


<a have from Mr. Charles Woolhouse an interesting series of 
“Six Melodic Studies” for pianoforte by T. A. de Orellana. | 
They are the work of a good musician, Mendelssohn evidently the 
espiring genius. No. 4 is a fugue worked out carefully but very 
briefly, and ending with a chorale like Mendelssohn’s famous — 

minor fugue, in which we recognize our ancient friend the 
«Qld Hundredth.” The same publisher sends us “ Reveil du | 
Printemps,” par G. Saint George. It is called an overture, but 
it ought more properly to be called an orchestral piece. _It is all | 
jn one movement and an effective dramatic work. We think it is | 
quite worthy of the notice of orchestral societies. 

Ricordi & Co. send us a song of Signor Paolo Tofti, called 
#We have loved.” It has the peculiar charm of most of his 

without aiming at being very high-class music. From 

Messrs. Cramer we have Mélodie Variée, by Jessie Botterill. It 
js mentioned as being “dans le style ancien,” and has successfully 
caught an rhythm. It is very . Then we have 
s song by A. W. Constantine, published by Wm. Dunkley, Clap- 
ham, a — song of the usual pattern, with plenty of go in it. 
Messrs. Weekes & Co. only send one thing, “h Dramatic Can- 
tata,” entitled “ Narcissus,” the music by Mr. Henry Festing 
Jones. There is not a shadow of a doubt who is the inspiring 
model for it. In fact, it is so close an imitation of Handel that 
many times we might mistake it for his. It is altogether a 
taking work and one which we can recommend to choral | 
societies. 


| 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Y the death of M. Gustave Masson, Harrow has lost one of 
the oldest, if not the actual doyen, of French masters in | 
English public schools. M. Masson had for many years taken a 
somewhat more considerable part in general school affairs than is 
usual with masters of his class, and he stood equally apart from 
the Englishman who teaches French and from the French pro- 
fesseur of the newer atyle, who dwells on nothing so much as that | 
he isa Frenchman. M. Masson, moreover, had other claims on | 
attention, and particularly on ours. He was a contributor to the 
Saturday Review for many years, and until about eight years a 
pes yr the matter which appeared at regular intervals under the 
head of the present article. He was also a diligent editor and com- 
piler of French school-books and school editions of French classics, 
especially for the presses of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bri is La oo Frangaise, selected for Messrs. Macmillan’s 
“Golden Treasury ” series, is one of the best collections of French 
verse anywhere accessible, and his French and English Dictionary 
tertainly does not yield to any other of its bulk published in this 
country for variety, accuracy of information, an arrange- 
ment. M. Masson was, we believe, active in assisting French 
ttudents in obtaining information from English libraries, and he 
displayed a generosity not too often exhibited by specialists in 
hiscommunications with those who had, many years after him- | 


elf, taken up his own line of literary work. The last book, or Pp 


#t of books, on which he was engaged was the English version 
{the set of monographs on French Men of Letters which 
M. Jusserand has been producing in Paris on the plan of Mr. 
Morley’s well-known series. Of his execution of this difficult 
task it may be at least said that the numbers issued under his 
care contrasted very remarkably, and very favourably, with those 
which had been sent out previously. 

Mr. Roger Gordon Molyneux has, to use his own frank words, 
“cut down and mutilated” M. Victor Lespy’s work on the 
Bearnese dialect into a Grammar and Vocabulary of the Language 
of Bearn, abrid and translated for beginners (Pau: Ribaut ; 
london: Frowde). Without professing any great knowledge of 
the aastel patois, we should say that the vocabulary is more 
Valuable than the grammar. For this last consists of an almost 

ildering multitude of statements not rationalized or con- | 
nected with each other, and sometimes, we should say, rather | 
etnene, so that if the “English and American visitors” for 
om the book is intended take the trouble to learn them all off 
rote they must be very industrious people. The vocabulary is 
weidedly interesting. e Bearnese for “lip” and also for 
kiss” is, it seems, “ pot” ; has this anything to do with “pout” ? 
ether it has or not, Bearnese rejoices in the frequentative 
te lat a “to kiss one another uently and intensely.” 
that amiable characteristics in the countrymen of the vert 
Slant are indicated by the fact of their having found a single 
verb necessary to convey this meaning ! ' 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


M: CLINTON ROSS, in The Gallery of a Random Collector | 
(New York and London: Putnam), shows to a certain ad- 
Tone? as a careful student of the style of Mr. R. L. Stevenson. 
e his exemplar, however, he has not very much to) 
Say, and, as his stories are mainly after the modern American 
i —are more or less devoid of interest and excitement, tlat 
to say—his careful writing counts for little in his favour, | 


while his tricks and his mannerisms get ere long to count for 
much to his dispraise. Miss Alice Rollins, in Uncle Tom’s Tene- 
ment (Boston: The Com. E. Smythe Company), tries to do for 
the wretched inhabitants of the New York slums what Mrs. 
Stowe did for the victims of a certain mighty institution, and 
does it rather ill than well. She has courage, she has talent, she 


_ Seems to know her ground, and “in thus yoking her wagon toa 


star” (as she describes her attempt at imitation) she gives proof, 
we think, of the possession of a certain “instinct of populariza- 
tion.” But, for all that, she does not succeed in aking us 
interested in her work. The analogues of Eliza, Cassie, Eva (or 
Effie), Legree (or Legraw), Uncle Tom, Topsy, are all present 
and some of them—for instance, Cassie—come to dreadfu 
endings ; and out of evil comes a world of good; and all the rest 
of it But we are never stirred to admiration, and at the close 
we shut the book with pleasure, and forget it without regret. 
Of A King and No King (London: Swan Sonnenschein), by M. 
Spring Rice, we shall only say that it purports to be a book for 
boys, is pleasantly felt and neatly written, and reads uncom- 
monly like a book for girls. 

The Sketches of Hospital Life (London: Sampson Low) of 
Miss Morten do but skim a subject and spoil it. 
best are robably the most literal and the least romantic— 
“ Hospital Nurses” and “ Adjuncts to the Hospital” to wit. The 
rest are the merest “sentimentalisms,” and would be not out of 
place in the best-intentioned of penny weeklies. Miss Hamersham’s 
Home Nursing (London: National Health Society) is a capital 
little manual—sound in theory, explicit in statement, useful in 
emg As in its way is the Theatre Hygiene of Mr. 

Valter Roth. The subject is one of permanent interest, and 
Mr. Roth has done it full justice. His pamphlet is one that the 
licensing authorities should have by heart, and that theatrical 
managers should be constrained to act upon throughout. 

In a batch of books about political economy the best, perhaps, 
is Mr. W. A. Ashley's excellent Introduction to English 
Economie History and Theory (London: Rivingtons), the first 
volume of which, devoted to the Middle Ages, is now before us. 
It is crammed with facts; it is well and clearly written; it 
abounds in persuasive inferences and useful and suggestive argu- 
ments. Of Mr. Henry Clayton's Secrets of National Finance, the 
contents were “originally contributed to the columns of Fair 
Trade.” They are here presented in a “revised and enlarged” 
condition, which makes them not unprofitable reading to Protec- 
tionist and Free-trader alike. In The Modern Distributive Pro- 
cess (London: Triibner), by John B. Clark and Franklin R. 
Giddens, it is attempted, we are told, “to analyse the natural 
group system of mars ny history; to determine where within it 
competition is possible, and where combination is naturally in- 
vited; to ascertain the extent to which this movement checks 
individual riv ; and to determine the nature and scope of that 
residual competition which is the controlling principle of the 
new régime.” That all this promise is fulfilled to the author's 
satisfaction is certain enough. As certain is it that, to 


all but the most relentless political economist, the book is 


more or less unreadable. The thirteen chapters of Mr. Moreton 
Frewen’s The Economic Crisis (London: Kegan Paul) are, on the 
other hand, so brightly written as to be of interest to the general 
ublic. Of especial usefulness and suggestiveness is Mr. Frewen’s 
final chapter “‘ The Socialism of To-Morrow,” which may be read 
by all with profit, and by some with a kind of mild enthusiasm. 
As the contents of Lady Verney’s How the Peasant Owner Lives 
(London: Macmillan) have already seen the light in the pages of 
a contemporary, it is needless to say more of the book in this 
place than that it contains a new chapter “on the application of 
the system to Ireland,” and, by way of frontispiece, a map of a 
French estate, to show by the eye the enormous inconveniences 
attendant on “the pulverization of the land,” and therewithal 
the dispersal of one’s landed property over a vast extent of 
ground, and the “consequent impossibility” of doing oneself 
anything like justice as a reasonable and careful agriculturist. 

Among school and class books we have to acknowledge the 
receipt of a set of clear and sufficient Numerical Examples in 
Practical Mechanics and Machine Design (London: Cassell), by 
R. Gordon Blaine, M.E.; of a good enough series of lectures 
on The Church of England Reformation Period (London : 
Griffith), by the Rev. E. B. Trotter; of the second edition of 
Messrs. H. W. & G. Gresswell; How to Play the Fiddle 
(London: Reeves); of Mr. G. C. Macaulay's capital German 
Reading-Book (London: Rivingtons); of a good, clear, useful 
School Grammar (London: Longmans), by David Salmon ; of 
Mr. F. G. Jackson’s Decorative Design: an Elementary Text- 
Book of Principles and Practice (London: Chapman & Hall), 
which is intelligently ordered, written, and illustrated ; of a fair 
selection of History and Geography Examination Papers (London : 
Bell), by Mr. C. H. Spence; and of Mr. C. G. Leland’s Drawing 
and Designing (London: Whittaker), a useful number in a useful 
series. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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